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The New Adjustable Grid Bars for Vertical Openers 


improve both the quantity and quality of cleaning. 


Positive, Fool Proof adjustment of the opening between 
the bars. With these bars you can adjust according to 
the grade of your cotton. The new bars are capable of 
as small an opening adjustment as the perforated screen 
and also one several times larger. 

These Bars are furnished without extra charge ¢ on New 
Vertical Openers. 


SACO - LOWELL SHOPS 


Executive Office 
Boston, Mass. 


Rogers W. Davis, Sou. Agt. Branch Southern Office | 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


LOOMS 


TRADE 


-MARK REG U S PAT OFF 


On Work That Can Be Woven With One ees 


Save 50 to 75 per cent.of the Labor Cost of 


Weaving and Produce Better Goods 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth St. Atlanta Georgia © 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 
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| | | Many Sales Managers look upon the choice of a packing 
| | box as an unimportant detail. They think that it 1s 
| | economy to use any kind of a box just so it meets carrier’s 
Manufacturers of the following machines | 
COTTON MACHINERY make every dollar do double duty specily 
Drawing Frames | 
Roving Framee | 
Spinning Frames | 
Spoolers | 
evolving at Cards Twistere 
Sliver Lap Machines : Reel | 
Ribbon Lap Machines Hutton & Wood 
bing ‘Machi 
Bourbonnias Packing 
| T WASTE MACHINERY 
| COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS tt Company S @-. Cases 
Revolving Flat Cards 
Derby Doublere 
Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Framee 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 2 
Gondenasts , Twisters | It will help your sales force in making sales, as they | 
“rene: Seeee Pero | ean guarantee that the shipments will arrive in good con- | 
WOOLEN MACHINERY TT) dition. | 
Full Roller Cards | OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT IS PRE- 1 
Cone Roving Frames tt PROBLEMS. | 
| | | 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
| | ‘Manufacturers of | 
| WOOD PACKING CASES | 
| | Hickory Drawer 330 North Carolina 
| 


Ci 7c] O Nn eC. ‘14 miles to the gallon of gas and 200 miles to the quart of oil.”’ 


can’t stall it.’’ 


‘‘The most efficient truck we have ever had, and the most eco- 
nomical to operate.’’ 


The above are quotations from letters from Cyclone owners. The 
Cyclone 114-ton truck, especially designed to meet Southern road and 
hauling conditions, has made an excellent reputation for efficiency and 
economy of operation wherever used. Write for specifications and 
records it has made. 


Cyclone Motors Corporation 


Greenville, South Carolina 


The Southern “IJruck for Southern “Traffic 
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Operation Day 
since before the 


One of our representatives recently went through a mill, down East. The man- 
ager of the plant with justifiable pride pointed out a Butterworth Calendar 
_ which had been purchased and put in operation in 1859—sixty-three years of 
hard, constant service. “And,” said the Manager, “it looks and runs as if its good 


for sixty-three more.” 


We believe, however, that there are Butterworth Machines which have been in 
operation longer than this. As we find them, we’ll be more than pleased to tell 
you, for you naturally want to purchase machines which will give the most years 


of service. 


The Butterworth line includes 


Ageing Machines Mercerizing Ranges Mangles (all kinds) 


Bleaching Machines Hydraulic Presses Calendars (all kinds) 
Drying Machines Dyeing Machines ~ Color Kettles 
Singeing Machines Soaping Machines Cell Driers 


Tentering Machines 


We will also be pleased to tell your anything you wish to know about the con- 


struction details, horsepower 
chines; and to put the 102 ye 


or floor space required by these Butterworth Ma- 
ars of Butterworth experience at the disposal of 


anyone interested in finishing machinery. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Providence Office: Turk’s Head Building 
Greenville, 8. C., Office: Masonic Temple Bldg., Milton G. Smith, Mgr. 
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Or E star may differ ome another star in brightness, 
but each cdi of the same du Pont Dyestufl is as 


nearly identical seid the next pound as modern mechanics 


and Gat skill can make it. 


_ Huge five and ten ton mixers tumble the minute particles 


4 


if 


of dyestuff by a double-rotation method. 


When the color is dumped, composite samples of every 
barrel must absolutely check in strength, shade and solu- 
bility, or the entire lot is remixed. 


This is another reason why du Pont Dyestuffs are uniform. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York Boston Providence 
Philadelphia : Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C 
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(Report of Secretary H. G. Hester. of New Ovtetine Cotton Exchange.) 

New. Orleans.—_The commercial cotton crop of the United States for 
the year ending July 31st, 1922, amounted to 11,653,133 bales, showing an 
increase of 275,817 bales over the crop of 1920-24 and a decrease of 790,- 
047 bales under that of 1919-20. 

As indicated by the following approximate data, the quantity of old 
eotton in the interior of the South shows a material decrease due to large 
shiprnents of cotton held over at the close of last season. The figures 
of July 3tst were about (in thousands): 


This Year Last Year 
Uncounted towns and 964 
Total old cotton carried over in interior of South at 
Using these figures the 
Actual Growth > 
for the season of 1921-22 was approximately as bollows: 
Less old cotton from crop of 1920- 5,215 
Minus burnt in interior this vear......--.......... 98 
5,147 
6,536 
Plus cotton of this year’s growth carried over in interor.......... 1,906 


The story of American Mills is told by the figures set forth below. 
They indicate a recovery but not complete from last year’s depression, 
North and South the gain in consumption having been 1,051,000 bales, 
including linters, but the total is behind year before last by 117,000 
bales. Labor troubles in the East have caused the deflection of some 
orders to Southern Mills, which is particularly true of mills manufactur- 
ing ginghams, light fabrics and print cloths but this ‘does not account for 
all of the: increases in the business South which, while not vet as good 
as might have been expected, has shown recent marked improvements. 

It is believed in some well informed quarters that. the strike among 
the eastern mills is but a symptom of what may be expected in the 
future. With wages high and reduction so strenuously resisted and with 
the shorter hours, it is not unlikely that most of the new mills erected 
within the next few years will be located in the South. 

Climatic conditions, which the New England spinner has long fell were 
against cotton manufacturing in the South, are now well regulated by 
~ mechanical humidifiers which are largely overcoming these objections and 
the strike is causing them to realize many other advantages of the 
South. | 

Notwithstanding the rise in value of raw cotton, there is a hopeful 
feeling and there is a disposition to discount an expectation of increasing 
scarcity of raw material and the probable straightening out of the Euro- 
pean crisis leading to an increased demand from foreign quarters. 


Northern Mill Takings and Consumption. 


(Including Linters) 
American Cotton 
‘In Thousands) 
Year Ending July 31st 


1922. 1924. 

Bales Bales 

2,891 3,575 


Consumption, 3 2,292 
*Exclusive of Foreign cotton. 
Southern Mill Takings and Consumption 

‘Including Linters) 

American Cotton 

(In Thousands) 
Year Ending July 3ist 


192? 

Bales 


*Exclusive of Foreign cotton. 


Consumption of Foreign Cotton. 
by American Miils, North and South, 
hundred pound bales, 
under year before last. 


The' figures of linter consumption are as follows 


Bales. 
Domestic Consumption of All Kinds. 
Lint Linters Foreign 
Bales. Bales. Bales, 
South 3,724 218 x 38 
Lota! North and 5,645 589 298 
Total North and South last year 4.669 514 216 


“Includes Pacific Coast and other Western States. 
xIn 500-pound bales. 


World’s Consumption of American Cotton. 


Referring to tabular statement, 
cotton was 2,474 
year before last. 


the World’s 
000 bales in excess of last year, 


Supply and Distribution of American Cotton. 


(In Thousands.) 


SUPPLY. 

1921-22. 1920-21, 
Visible Supply, August 4.007 2,754 
DISTRIBU TION. 

Takings: 
American Mills—North ........ 2,402 3 1,991 
Japanese, Chinese and Indian Mills.... 924 735 


(Continued on Page 12) 


2,086 


1921. 
Bales 
2,922 
"3,622 
3,097 


925 


shows an increase of 82,000 five 
compared with last year, and a decrease of 119,000 


(in thousands) : 


This Year Last Year 


Bales. 
360 
154 


O14 


Total 


All kinds 


Bales. 
2,552 
3,980 
6 532 
5,399 


Consumption of American 


and 134,000 in excess of 


1919-20, 
3,477 
12,433 


15, 610 
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Loom Harness Stop Motion. 

Hampton M. Smith, of Greenville, 
S. C. has invented certain new and 
useful improvements in loom har- 
ness stop motions, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specification, reference 
being had to the accompanying 
drawing: 

This invention relates to. stop mo- 
tions for looms, and particularly to 
a motion designed to stop the loom 
upon the drop of a harness frame, 
either due to the dropping of a sup- 
porting strap, jack or wire. 

The general object of the inven- 
tion is to provide a device of this 
eharacter, which is very simple and 
which is particularly adapted to a 
Draper loom. 

A further object is to provide a 
device of this character including a 
pivoted arm normally held in a rais- 
ing position by a spring and includ- 
ing means whereby the spring may 
he readily tensioned so as to nor- 
mally hold the pivoted arm in a 
raised position to permit the pivot- 
ed arm to drop upon the descent of 
any one of the harness. frames. 

Another object is to provide a me- 
chanism of this character which will 
accommodate the shipper lever. or- 
dinarily found on Draper looms. 

Other objects will appear in the 
course of the following description. 

The invention is illustrated in the 
accompanving drawings, wherein: 

Figure 1. is a perspective view of 
the harness stop motion; 

Figure 2 is an enlarged fragmen- 
tary side elevation thereof and 
showing it in conjunction with the 
usual feeler finger and box below 
which the feeler finger moves; 

Figure 3 is a side elevation of the 
guide for the blade of the device. 

Referring to these drawings, 10 
designates a support having a hbase 
{1 upon which the suppor! ad- 
justably mounted by means of the 


Is 


screws 12. The upper end of this 
support 10 has a horizontally ex- 
tending head 13. One end of this 
head is so formed as to pivotally 


support a lever 14. Preferably one 
end of this head is formed with the 
upwardly extending lugs 15 through 
which passes a pivot bolt 16 upon 
which the lever 14 is mounted. The 
opposite end of the head 13 1s up- 
wardly extended and vertically slot- 
ted to form a guide 17. between 
which the extremity 18 of the lever 
14 operates. The head 13 adjacent 
the guide 17 is slotted, as at 19, and 
the lever formed with a down- 
wardly bowed portion 20 whieh 
operates through this slot. The op- 
posite end of the lever is pivotally 
connected to a blade 24, the upper 
end of which in inelined, as at 

Attached to the head 13 adjacent. 


IS 


the lugs 15 is an angular. arm 23, 
the vertical portion of which ex- 
tends through the head and_-= is 


screw-threaded and held in adjusted 
position by means of nuts 24. By 
this means the arm may be adjusted 
vertically. The extremity of the 
arm is engaged with an eve on one 
end of a coiled contractile spring 25, 
the opposite end of which is formed 
with a hook adapted to engage over 
the lever 14 and specifically in the 
notches 26. By providing a plural 
ity of notches, the spring may be 
shifted so as to shift its upper end 
foward or from the pivot bolt 16 
and thus more or less adjust the 
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nuts 24 it is obvious that the arm 23 
may be moved up or down and thus 
further adjust the tension of. the 
spring. The blade 21 extends up 
through the slot 26 of a guide brack- 


etta 27. the shank of this guide 
blacket being inclined. with refer- 


ence to the body of the bracket and 
being attached to one of the girths 
28 below which the feeler bar 29 os- 
cillates in the usual manner. This 
feeler bar may be constructed in any 
suitable manner, but in the Draper 
Loom this feeler-bar consists of a 
flat, horizontally disposed plate 
which oscillates laterally below the 
girths.. Normally the upper end of 
the blade 21 is below the plane of 
oscillation of the feeler bar 29, but 
if any one of the harness frames 30 
should fall through the breaking 
of a harness strap, wire, jack or 
hook, the corresponding frame will 
drop downward at one or both ends 
and its weight will depress the for- 
ward end of the lever, as illustrated 
in dotted lines in Figure 2, raising 
the blade so that the blade will be 
disposed in front of the feeler bar, 


preventing the ordinary stop me- 
chanism thereof. 
It will be understood, of course, 


that there are two girths 28 which 
guide the ordinary drop membérs 
which receive the -warp threads 
This feeler bar 29 is vibrated by any 
suitable mechanism and when im- 
peded in its free oscillating move- 
ment by the interposition of one of 
the drop members or the free end 
of the blade 21, it, through mechan- 
ism not necessary to state, releases 
the shipper lever and stops the 
loom. 


It will be seen that this mechan- 
ism is very simple and may be very 
cheaply made. The coiled spring 25 
is-an ordinary spring which may he 
easily replaced at any time in case 
its tension relaxes or may be easily 
adjusted at any time so that the 
lever 15 is just urged upward by a 
foree sufficient to hold it in this 
position but which is not sufficient! 
to hold it up upon the dropping of 
one of the frames thereon. The U- 
shaped bend 20 made in the lever 44, 
accommodates the usual shipper 
rod 31 which, in the Draper loom, 
extends transversely of the loom 
forward of the harness frames and 
for which accommodation must be 
made, 

The inventor claims: 

{. A loom harness operated stop 
motion including supporting 
member, a level pivoted on the sup- 
porting member intermediate its 
ends, means urging one end of the 
lever downward, means for limiting 
the upward movement of this. end, 
and an unwardly extending blade 
pivoted to that end of the lever ad- 
jacent the urging means and adapt- 
ed to be disposed adjacent a feeler. 


2. In a loom harness operated 
stop motion, a supporting member 
having a horizontally disposed head, 
a lever pivoted upon the head, a 
bracket carried up on the head and 
extending beneath one end of the 
lever, a coiled contractile spring be- 
tween the bracket and the lever, a 
stop motion actuating blade pivoted 
fo this end, of the lever, and a slot- 
fed member carried upon. the head 
between which the other end of the 
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lever operates, this last mamed end 
of the lever having a U-shaped bend 
to accommodate the shipper rod of 
a loom. 

3. A harness stop motion of the 
character described including, a sup- 
porting member’ having a worizon- 
tally disposed head, one end of the 
head being formed with upwardly 
extending lugs, the opposite end of 
the head having a vertically slotted 
portion and the head being longitud- 
inally slotted adjacent the vertically 
slotted portion, a level pivoted be- 
tween said lugs, the lever adjacent 
one end being formed to provide a 
depending, U-shaped bend operating 
through said last named slot, the ex- 
tremity of the lever being extended 
to operate through the vertical slot, 
the opposite end of the lever carry- 
ing an upwardly extending blade, a 
bracket mounted upon the head and 
extending below the same and to- 
ward the blade, a bracket mounted 
upon the head and extending below 
the same and toward the blade, and 
a coiled contractile spring engaging 


one end of the bracket and at its 
other end engaging the lever be- 


{ween the pivotal point of the lever 
and the blade, : 

4. A harness stop motion of the 
character deseribed including a 
supporting member having a_hori- 
zontally disposed head, one end of 
the head being formed with upward- 
ly extending lugs, the opposite end 
of the head having a vertically slot- 
ted portion and the head being lon- 
gifudinally slotted adjacent the ver- 
tically slotted portion, a lever pivot-. 
ed between said lugs, the lever adja- 
cent one end being formed to pro- 
vide a depending, U-shaped bend 
operating through said last named 
slot, the extremity of the lever he- 
ing extended to operate through the 
vertical slot, the opposite end of the 
lever carrying an upwardly extend- 
ing blade, a bracket mounted upon 
the head and extending below the 
same and toward the blade, a coiled 
contractile spring engaging one end 
of the bracket and at its other end 
engaging the lever between ‘tthe 
pivotal point of the lever and the 
blade, and a guide bracket having 
a slot through which the blade 
passes, said guide bracket having 
means whereby it may be attached 
to one of the side plates of a drop 
member box, 


Lancashire Mill Dividend Average 
2% for Half Year. 


yearly 


Manchester.~-The half 
stocktaking of various Lancashire 


cotton spinning companies are now 
at hand and a compilation of divi- 
dends paid by 100 companies sinre 
1920 has been published. In Janu- 
ary of 1920 all of these companies 
paid a dividend ranging from {100 per 
cent down to 10 per cent: in 1924 
dividends began to drop siightly but 
only three failed to pay. About 45 
companies found it impossible to 
pay in the half year ending June, 
1921, and the largest amount paid at 
that time was 25 per cent Dy one 
mill. This half year ended of June 
this vear has not shown a very big 
increase in the number of mills not 
paying dividends. About half of the 
10) quoted having been able to pay 
a dividend right through ‘he period 
of depression. —DailyNews Record. 
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OF INTEREST TO DYERS AND THE COLOR USING INDUSTRIES IN GENERAL 


Prepared by the 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


An Package 


if 


At its Branch Offices, located at the representative cen- 
ters of the dyestuff using trades, the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., maintains in‘ample volume stocks 
of those dyes usually ealled for by the local trades. 

From these stocks prompt deliveries are made on orders 
calling for one pound in some cases, to fifty thousand pounds 
in others, to meet the needs of manufacturers who use color 


in their daily operations. 


or ad 


Two “National” Buffalo 
Chrome Blacks 


One a deep jet black—the other 
bluer and more bloomy 


National Buffalo Chrome Black 
F.; possesses great covering power 
and high tinctorial value. It is 
practically unaffected by copper 
and iron and being soluble in hard 
water is preferred for machine 
dyeing of the vacuum or pressure 
types, where absolute blacks are 
desired. 

National Buffalo Chrome Black 
N $8 of bluish shade, when applied 
by the after-chrome method, is 
favored for the machine dyeing of 
worsted slubbing and wool raw 
stock. It has excellent level-dye- 


ing, penetrating and fastness prop- 
erties. 

Samples and full technical infor- 
mation of the above will be gladly 
supplied upon request by any of 
the Company branch offices. 


For Wool and Silk— 
National Cloth Red 2 R 


Suitable for bunting, pennants, | 
sweater yarns, carpet yarns, | 
blankets, mackinaws, caps, etc. _ 


Dyers of wool and_ silk have 
at their disposal a “National” Cloth | 
Red (2 R) which is both bright in | 
shade and easily soluble. 

On wool, rich bloomy shades of | 
excellent fastness to water and per- | 
spiration are obtained. Its fast-| 
ness to sunlight, crocking and ase 
ing is good. 

In addition to its use as an acid | 
dye National Cloth Red 2 R is em-| 
ployed as a shading color in con-| 
junction with chrome colors. | 


It possesses good affinity for | 
silk when dyed in boiled-off soap | 
bath broken with formic acid. 


Its neutral dyeing properties | 
make it suitable for the dyeing of | 
union materials. 


_tho-chrome, 


‘ate 


‘Chrome on Yarns 


Valuable innovation in our latest 
. color card. Service to the 
user the keynote. 


The second edition of the “Na- 
tional” color card, “Chrome Colors 
-on Yarn,” just completed, is issued 
to make the information as to the 
chrome: dyes produced by the Na- 
tional ‘Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., still more compresen- 
sive and complete than was offered 
by the first edition. © 

The three chrome processes, or- 
after-chrome and 
chrome bottom methods are sep- 
arately treated in the text. 

Probably the most important 
feature in this card is the separ- 
listing of those “National” 
Chrome colors particularly suit- 
able for machine dyeing, for best 
fastness to milling and to carbon- 
izing, for production of combina- 
tion shades, for leaving cotton ef- 
fects and silk effects unstained, for 
dyeing in copper and in iron ma- 
chines and for seubsequent shad- 
ing of dyeings. 

Following each dye is a tabula- 
tion showing reaction of the parti- 
cular shade to each of eight fast- 
ness tests. | 

The samples themselves are ar- 
ranged in knots so designed that 
the velvet test on the ends can be 
easily made and are so tied that 
‘threads can be easily withdrawn 
for matching purposes. 


( 
National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc. 
MAIN OFFICE 
21 Burling Slip, New York City 

Boston. . 113 High St. 

Charlotte . . 236 W. First St. 

Chicago . 111. W. Washington St. 

Hartford . , 209 State St. 

Montreal. . : «8 Place Youville 

Philadelphia . 653 N. Broad St. 

Providence 28 N. Main St. 

San Francisco 120 Second St. 

Teronto 14 Front St., East 
THE LARGEST 
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Yarns and Fancy Twists in Textiles. 


It is wel known to all superinten- 
dents that the general character of 
a woven fabric is formed to-a great- 
er or less degree by the mechanical 
construction of the threads used in 
its production, as well as by the 
character of the stock, the weave, 
and the finish of the goods. We will 
use an illustration of a two-sided 
sample, such as shown in Figure 1. 
Here there is a twilled effect noticed 
running in opposite directions and 
formed by the mechanical construc- 
tion of the yarns with which it is 
woven, There are two methods by 
which these opposing twills:can be 
woven in the cloth without using a 
specially arranged chain for the pat- 
tern, or a specially drawn system of 
the threads in the harnesses. First, 
if the twist which has been put into 
the warp varns runs in the same dl- 
rection as the twill in the diagonal 
effect in the cloth, the weave will 
have an indefinite appearance which 
can be readily detected. But if the 
twist in the warp runs in the oppo- 
site direction from the twill in the 
diagonal effect in the cloth, the 
weave wil have a definite appear- 
ance which can be readily distin- 
guished. Therefore it is but neces- 
ray to use warp threads of differ- 
ent twists in groups sufficiently wide 
to form stripes in order to get a 
result such as that shown in the 
drawing. The distinction is brought 
out because in one stripe the twill 
is bold and well developed, while in 
the other there is a lacking in full- 
ness and development which results 
in the variation and the stripe ef- 
fect, 

Mills running on buckskins, doe- 
skins and related texture resort to 
this method of striping for certain 
lines of their goods. Herring bone 
styles of cloths are frequently pro- 
duced on this order. The crossings 
in the sides of the angled designs 
can be made by arranging the warp 
threads with the opposite twist. A 
harness chain for. a weave of this 
elass is shown in Figure 2, arrang- 
ed for eight harnesses, and eight 
bars in the repeat. In Figure 3 is 
shown a number of warp and filling 
threads arranged on the principle 
of the right and left twist with a 
view of obtaining certain striping 
results in the weaving. The threads 
are largely increased in proportions 
by microscopical enlargements so as 
to show the nature of the twists 
in the individual threads. Threads 
A and C are twisted in opposite di- 
rections as can be seen. Therefore 
when these two threads of the warp 
are crossed in the weaving with a 
filled thread which has been twisted 
to the right, we receive an opposing 
conjunction at the point of interlac- 
ing at B. But when this same thread 
meets with the warp thread of the 
reverse twist, as it does at the junc- 
ture EB, a different result is obtained 
as the two twists interlace more per- 
fectly, owing to the similar align- 
ment of the filaments in each strand. 
Warp thread D is also of the same 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 


had long & varied experience in this work 


Overseer Superintendent 
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twist as thread C and the point of 

juneture with the filling threads 

conforms well. 

Cossing With Threads of Different 
Fibers. 

In Figure 4 is shown magnified 
specimens of threads of different 
classes interlaced on the principle 
of opposing or harmonizing of the 
twisted surfaces. Threads C and H 
are number 40's cotton warp, and 
thread K ‘is a four run woolen filling 
end. ‘Thread is a 2-fold 30's wor- 
sted end and M another 40’s cotton. 

While the miseroscope does not 
reveal any. vary prominent twist 
lines in the four run woolen filling 
thread, the system of the right or 
left twist is there and is important 
in the constructino of some textiles. 


If the goods require striping the 
matter of the twist should receive 
consideration....For common... work, 


however, the direction of the twist 
in this class of yarn is not essential. 


= 


The same can be said of the wor- 
sted end. Nevertheless, one may 
meet with superintendents who by 
experience have found that if two 
cloths were made of the same stock, 
weave and color, the one made with 
warp and filling yarns of opposing 
twists will be different in finish from 


the one made with yarns with twists © 


that do not oppose. Whether the 
difference improves the finished 
character of the goods is a ques- 
tion determined by the 
goods in process of manufacture. 
With some goods there can be little 
or no difference. With others they 
might be enough to warrant the dis- 
tinction in twist, but as above men- 
tioned, the average texture can be 
yerfectly turned out for all prac- 
tical purposes without regard to the 
direction of the twist in either the 
warp..or the filling. 

In Figure 5 is shown a four-fold 
twisted combination that is useful 


class of 


for certain lines of goods. Two-fold, 
three-fold and four-fold yarns are 
frequently made by combination 
ends of different shades. Some very 
attractive combinations result from 
eombining colored cotton ends with 
ends made of other material. <A 
chain effect is made by a combina- 
tion of two ends as shown in Figure 
6. Sometimes the second thread in 
this combination is a silk one, which 
adds lustre to the strand. 

Some fancy patterns can be made 
by using curled,:-knopped, clouded or 
kindred yarns. A form of kinked 
thread is shown in Figure 7 which 
is utilized as an individual strand 
or in combination with one of the 
threads referred to. Mills running 
on mattings or hopsack textures of- 
ten find use for the class of yarns 
described. In some mills the weaves 
of this type are known as basket. or 
celtic designs. These weaves are 
simply the plain or the cotton weave 
carried out to an extended order as 
can be seen in Figure 8. Instead 
of one thread of the warp and one 
thread of the filling working togeth- 
er as in the cotton weave, there are 
four threads of the warp and four 
of the filling working together. This 
resulfs in the four threads up and 
four down in a four bar repeat as in 
figure 9 which is a plain view show- 
ing the detail of the thread plan. 
When the yarns of various combina- 


‘tions and twists are used is this line 


of texture some marketable patterns 
are obtained. 


The shortage’ of water for irriga- 
tion of the 1922 Egyptian cotton crop 
has become so serious that the 
Egyptian Government has found it 
necessary to greatly curtail the nor- 
mal allotment. The present low 
Nile is lower than any previous rec- 
ord within modern times. Prior to 
this year 1914 was the lowest record, 
and not only is the Nile lower this 
year than in 1914 but the prospect 
of an increase in the supply before 
the regular flood is very poor. 
(Consul Lester Maynard, Alexan- 


dria.) 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 

Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 

Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Lo., Richmond, Va. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed Foi 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange 
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Six Sound Reasons Why 
American Cotton Exchange 


Is Full Worthy of Patronage 


The “AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE” is the only Cotton Exchange in the 
United States chartered for the purpose of buying and selling cotton in both Spots 
and Futures in lots of 10 BALES and multiples thereof. 


The “AMERICAN” is also the only Cotton Exchange in the country hoes | con- | 


tracts call for delivery to be made in the ten most advantageously located cities of 
the South in addition to New York. The great value of this plan is too apparent to 
require detailed comment here. 


After a little over two years the “AMERICAN” has achieved exactly that which 


THE LARGEST COTTON EXCHANGE IN AMERICA had accomplished at the end 
of its twenty-third year, the memberships on the “AMERICAN” selling today for the 
same price as those on the older exchange sold at that time. 


The volume of business transacted on the floor of the “AMERICAN” daily, 
weekly and monthly has made the marvelous increase of OVER 3,000 per cent in 


just two years, proving beyond all dispute that the Exchange is fully — a long 
felt commercial need. 


The “AMERICAN” owns and occupies its own of fice building 1 in the financial cen- 
ter of New York City, and in addition to being self-supporting is even now making sub- 
stantial net profits—and remember only a good beginning has been made. 


CHARTERED by the State of New York, efficiently guided by officials whose 
many years’ practical experience with every phase of cotton, from planting to man- 
ufacturing, gives them mature executive judgment, and embracing numerous active 
members of proven capacity and trustworthiness as brokers, THE AMERICAN COT- 
TON EXCHANGE is deserving of the support of all who are interested in Cotton. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Any of the Members of THE AMERICAN COTTON EXCHANGE, Inc., listed 
below will be glad to open up negoiations with Mill Owners, Planters, Merchants and 
Cotton Factors with reference to handling their “Hedges” in any amounts from ten 
bales up on a marginal basis of TEN DOLLARS per bale. These firms will also fur- 


nish FREE Weekly Market Letters, and gladly give the highest Banking and Com- 
mercial Ratings. 


J. 8. Oliver & Co. ) Martin & Company Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. _ 116 Broad St. 33-35-37 §. William St. 
_ New York an New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc.) 
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‘Dest regain conditic 


det 


Thursday, August 47, 


Thirsty Cotton—The Reason—The Cost 


Look at one tiny fibre of cotton 
through a miscroscope—and see how 
much it resembles a stalk of sugar 
cane. 

Fibre of such a nature is extremely 
susceptible to moisture—but change it 
rapidly from dry to moist and back 
again and its elasticity is impaired, 
maybe destroyed. 


Manufacturing cotton is really a dry- 
ing process. Speed generates heat and 
heat dries. Everyone of those tiny 
little stalks when dried sends out a pro- 
test—a warning. They tend to curl 
and twist. 


Humidifiers were installed italiane to prevent 
this. But ParkSpray humidifiers with automatic 
regulation have greater possibilities. 

Suppose your terminal regain is down to 4 
percent—a condition we find in many humidi- 
fied plants. Remember your cotton came 7 to 


12 percent moist; that 84 percent is standard; 
that you pay the difference. Let us figure what 
you lose. 


En neers 


Indus 
Fitchburg 


@opyright 1922 P.C.Co. 


Parks-Cramer Company = 


rial Piping Air Conditioning 
Boston 


With cotton at 


15c you lose $3.08 on each bale 


These losses are figured at the prime cost of 
raw material—not at selling price of product. 
They consider only raw material shrink. They 
do not take into account all the other manufac- 
turing losses and perplexities that result when 
every little tiny stalk protests with an individual 
curl of its own. 


There is just the right amount of moisture 
needed for each manufacturing operation in your 
mill. It may not be the same as your neigh- 
bor’s. It may not be the same as in another 
room—on the same operation in the same plant. 


There is a right way to determine what this 
is. Inadequate humidifier equipment is the 
most expensive purchase you can make at any 
price. We would rather install the right equip- 
ment at a fair price than hit or miss equipment 
at any price. 


If you buy 4 percent equipment, a 


ITALFINISHING 9 


month or two of thirsty cotton kicks all _ 


you have saved out the shipping room 
door. 


Con 


Charlotte 


1922. 
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New England Strike Situation. 


— 


Boston. — The strike situation 
among the New England cotton mills 
continue along the lines which have 
heen prevailing for the last few 
weeks. In_the mills where there has 
been again in the number of oper- 
atives at work that gai has been in- 
tensified, and in others the situation 
is unchanged. 

Heavy picketing of the mills in 
Lawrence today caused a number of 
the. operalives to remain away from 
work. It is evident that the union 
leaders are bound to have their own 
interpretation of what constitutes 
arbitration, for they continue to re- 
ject what substantially amounts to 
arbitration of the wage situation as 
offered by the ‘Pacific Mills through 
a review of: the whole wage pro- 


gramme in conjuction with business 


conditions which are found to have 
and to prevail still on 
October 2, with a retroactive award 
of higher wages if those are found 
to have been justified. 

Only a few operatives returned to 
work Monday at the Methum Mills, 
where the members are largely affi- 
liated with the American Federal ion 
of Textile Operatives. In the New 
Hampshire mills, gains continue to 
be made, the number returning at 
Nashua, where over 50 per cent of 
the original quota is back to work, 
being larger than the mills can 
handle to advantage. At Manchester 
slow but steady gains continue to 
rule. In Fitchburg, Mass., gains are 
still the rule and the mills there are 
operating very satisfactorily. 

In Rhode Island, except in mills in 
Lonsdale, Ashton and Berkley, the 
strike is regarded as practically end- 
ed and in some of the plants last 
week, the mills were running over- 
time. Strangely enough, it is in the 
mills where there was no attempt to 
increase the running time from 48 
to 54 hours, that the greatest oppo- 
sition to a resumption on the part 
of the operatives is felt. 

Union leaders, however, admit that 
strike funds are getting low and are 


forthcoming with imcreasing diffi- 
culty. They are advising the oper- 


atives to go to work at anything else 
than in the mills affected by the 
strike. 

This aifficulty of securmg strike 
funds apparently is more or less 
common with the union leaders and 
efforts are being made more stren- 
uously than ever to get Government 
or State interference. : 


a few days most of them 
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Conference at Lawrence. 

A meeting of the Lawrence City 
Council has been called for Wednes- 
day with representatives of the four 
Lextile unions, which have headquar- 
ters in Lawrence, in the hopes that 
some means of settling the strike 
may be found. On Friday the con- 
ference of the representatives of the 
strikers of the Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills with the State Board of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration will be con- 
tinued, when it is hoped a settle. 
ment of some sort will be reached. 

As things stand now, however, i! 
is considered hardly likely that any 
general settlement wil be reached 
until after Labor Day, when it would 
not be surprising, in the opinion of 
those well informed, were the strike 
fo crumble very quickly. 

New Strike at Lowell. 

Lowell, Mass.—About 200 opera- 
tives of the Columbia Textile Com- 
pany walked out today in. protest 
against a 20 per cent wage cul. The 
operatives are unorganized, but 
President John Hanley, of the local 


branch of the United Textile work-— 


ers, is endeavoring to enroll them. 
The Columbia Textile is the first 
of the union plants here to follow 
the wage reduction lead of the 
Massachusetts, Hamilton and other 
major concerns, 
Blackstone Strike Over. 
Pawtucket, R. I.—The textile 
workers’ strike in the Blackstone 


Valley entered on its thirtieth week - 


today with little indication in this 
city that it is still in foree. The 
presence of duty sherffs on guard 
at some of the mills was the only 
outward sign. 

Mill officials continued their policy 
of silence, but police and working 
employes were agreed tha: the mills 
are now running with practicalls 
full quotas. Some of them working 
overtime in certain departments las! 
week. Not all the strikers have gone 
to work, however. Many of them 
are still walking the streets, while 
large numbers have obtained em- 
ployment at other places. 

Elsewhere in the valley. notably 
at Lonsdale, Ashton and Berkley, the 
strikers stil hold out. Although the 
mills in those: villages have been 
open for several weeks, ony a hand- 
ful of employes have reported, In 
Lonsdale and Ashton a few looms are 
reported running. Several families 
were brought to Lonsdale from Man- 
chester last week, buf afler working 
fut. 


made. And it stays white. 


It’s washable. 


Dixielite attracts and reflects more daylight 
and lasts years longer than any other mill white 
Write for Booklet No. 77, ‘“‘Keeping in 


made. 
the Spotlight.”’ 


EXTERIOR Surfaces of brick, 


ing. It beautifies and waterproofs. 
Booklet 55. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Ine. 
139 Federal! Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Branch Stores in the Principal Cities 

New York Office 
211-219 47th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Southern Office Greenville, 8. C. 


DIXIELI 


cement and 
stucco need Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
Write for 


Philadelphia Office 
1624 Chestnut St. 


The Years Can’t Dim It’s Whiteness 


Dixielite is the brightest, whitest mill white 
The years cannot 
turn it yellow nor make it chip, crack or peel. 


E 


The Macrodi 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 
after fourteen years of the 
hardest mill use has demoa- 

strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


@sT “AY 20 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 


1. 

Prompt deliveries in two te 
three weeks after receipt of 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CoO. 
Weoneocket, Rhode isiand 


~ Bushing 


THE SLIVER ALWAYS COILS UP EVENLY INSIDE 
THIS LAMINAR SEAMLESS ROVING CAN 


Look at the top—double-rolled hand-turned, It's extra 
strong. 

Inside and out this Laminar Can is -pérfectly smooth... 
Nothing to «atch the sliver. Has a clear entrance and 
exit. 

And as to durability of Laminar Cans. ‘Way back in 
'88—thirty-four years ago—the Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company of Lowell, Mass., purchased a quantity. 
these are still in service every day. 


Some of 


When you write, ask for.our book, “‘Receptacles That 
Stand the Gaff.”” It tells about and illustrates the entire 
Laminar line of cans, fibre trucks, boxes, baskets and cars. 

AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole proprietors and manufacturers 

New England Dept.: 12 Peari St., Boston 

C, C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager: 
Home Office — Wilming- | 
ton, Delaware. : 


Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


INVESTMBRENT VALUE] 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


From Warehouse Stock 


David Lupton’s Sons Co. Philadelphia 


tention of steam drairiage specialists. 


Drain your staam heated equipment of all con- 
densation and return it direct to your boilers with 
the Morehead Back-to-Boiler System. 


Morehead Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT 1 ( 30) 


Positi Drains All Types £ 
ef Steam Apparatus omnes at Maximum ‘Temperature 


“BACK —TO —-BOILER—- SYSTEM ” 


Delivers 
t 


— 
it Head 
at 
_ 
“— STEEL SHELVING 
NA 
ee Bring your steam drainage problems to the at- 
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Cotton Crop of the United States for 1921-1922. 


Continued from = page 5.) 
Burnt at ports .- 5 
Visible Supply Close. July: i 
SOCAL 14,995 14,402 15,610 
“Consumed, 
Visible and Invisible Supply Close of duly. 
American. Cotton.) 
. {In thousands.) 
1922 1921 1920 
Mill Stocks United States Close July_........ 599 489 584 
Mill Stocks in Europe close July*........-- S00) "630 "475 
Total Mill Stocks American, 1,399 1,119 1,059 
Visible: Supply American. 1914 4,007 2,704 
Total Visible and Invisible Supply close July... 3,310 "6,126 
*Revised by. addition. of 170,000. 
All Kinds. 
In thousands.) 
1922 1924 1920 
Mill stocks, all kinds, in America, close July.. 682 i Bie 714 
Mill Stoeks in Europe close Julyx...... 1,410 750 
Visible Supply Close July, all kinds inelud- 
ing Storage if Bos 3,639 6,044 4,691 
Total Visible and Invisible Supply close July, 


*Revised by addition of 22,000 bales, 

NOTE—Mil stocks in America embrace only Northern Mills; 
held by Southern Mills July. 3ist, 
in the Cotton Belt and are not included in the Commercial Crop, 

xEuropean mill stocks are estimated per cablegram from. Mr. 
R. Ellison, Liverpool, and are subject fo revision. 


Stocks 


Thomas 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 111 Broadway 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
San Francisco, Cal, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
Chicago, Ill. 


Montreal, Que., Can. 
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are counted in the old cotton left over. 
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World’s Consumption of American Cotton for Past Year. 
Ending July 31st. 
(In thousands.) 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 
Visible and Invisible beginning of year 5,126 3,813 4,054 
16,1414 15,461 16. 484 
Visibleand Invisible Supply at closé year 3,310 "5,126 3,813 
12,804 10,335 9.67 
Total World’s Consumption American 


Cotton Consumption in the South. 
Year Ending July 3ist, 1922 

Compared with the trying conditions which faced Southern Mills last 
season, the year has been decidedly more satisfactory though not up to 
expectations of July, 1921. A number of mills ran full time and some 
of them night and day but there were many that lost time during the 
early months which was not subsequently made up. 

Reference is made. elsewhere in this report under the head of 
“American Mills” to the growing sentiment in favor of the South as a 
cotton manufacturing centre. In addition to what is there stated, one of 
the leading Southern spinners expresses the belief “that some of the 
mills that are not so firmly rooted in the East may eventually be moved 
South.” 

An interesting feature of the year has been the consumption of low 
grade cotton which up to July, 1921 hung as a pall over the Southern 
“carry-over.” Many mills which used these descriptions for the first 
‘time, attracted by the discounts at which they were being sold, pur- 
chased large quantities. In fact, the demand was such that the supply 
of low grades has become scarce. 

No new mills were reported in operation but there are 19 mills in 
course of construction with 1,406 looms and 247,458 spindles. The total 
number of bales consumed during the year ended the close of July is 
3,942,416 against 3,096,504 last year and 3,691,005 the year before( an in- 
crease over last year. of 845,912 and an increase over the year before 
last of 254,411. | 

The year’s consumption consists of: 

Consumption in the South. 


Lint Cotton, Linters, Total 

Bales. Bales. Bales. 
3,724,473 217,943 3,942,416 
1920-21 _. 154,148 3,096,504 
1919-20 . 129,855 3,961,005 


These totals do ‘not include foreign cotton consumed in the South 
of 26,881 (actual weights) against 24,949 last year, and 30,381 year 
before last. 7 

Cototn Consumption of Southern Mills in Pounds. 

The following shows the consumption of American cotton by Southern 
mills during the past two years in pounds of lint cotton and the average 
net weight per bale: 


Average Weights“ 


——Pounds (Lint)—— This Yr. Last Yr. 

This year Last year per bale per bale 

5,379,663 4,965,210 489.42 497 02 
Georgia . 376,601,009 300,222,574 468.53 475.53 
Kentucky _. 414,347,930 12,448,889 494.27 477.41 
a 21,347,764 20,594,710 454.57 474.77 
24,009,617 15,953,990 480.21 479.76 
Missouri 49,937,015. 13,620,969 490.31 493.05 
Carolina .......... 369,980,416 472.74 478.49 
4,636,126 2. 895,896 497 12 495.45 
1,871,836,672  1,477,345,261 474.79 477 AO 


xExclusive of bagging and ties. 
*Not including foreign cotton. 


Portugal Using Brazilian Cotton. 
A greal increase in the use of Bra- 


cotton sold from 7.8 to 8.2 escudos 
per kilo (4 escudos curernt exchange 


zilian cotton in Oporto, Portugal, has July 31 = $0.0108, 1 kilo = 2.2046 
resulted from the unfavorable con- pounds). This difference in price 


dition of American exchange, Consul 
Wiley, Oporto, has informed the De- 
partment of Commerce. Because of 
the more favorable exchange rate, 
Brazilian cotton sold on that market 
in the first days of July at about 5.6 
escudos per kilo, whereas American 


had a marked effect on the relative 
takings from the two countries, as 
is indicated in the following table, 
which shows the imports from each 
of the two countries into the Oporto 
district during the. first five months 
of 1921 and 1922. 
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Improved Cotton Bleaching. 

An improved process of bleaching 
cotton, developed in Kentucky, has 
recently been patented in this coun- 
try. The material is treated with a 
weak acid solution of a definite pre- 
determined strength to hydrolyze 
the gummy constituents, washing the 
material to remove any. soluble 
bodies formed in the _ hydrolysis, 
treating with a weak solution of al- 
kali of a. definite strength to form 
salts of the organic acids formed in 
the hydrolysis, washing to remove 
the salts and then treating with a 
bleaching agent. It is customary to 
treat the raw material wtih a strong 
solution of an alkali to hydrolyze the 
waxes and gums present as impuri- 
ties, and which nrust be removed to 
produce a good fiber. This method 
does not completely remove the im- 
purities from the fiber. The hydro- 
lysis with a strong alkaline solution 
does not produce entirely soluble 
salts wich may readily be removed 
from the fiber by washing. It has 
been necessary {o employ a relative- 
ly large amount of bleaching ma- 
terial to bleach the impurities pres- 
ent which are not removed by the 
hydrolysis. A further disadvantage 
of this method resides in the fact 
that the impurities are present in 
the finished material and the fiber 
is inferior in quality. 

A further disadvantage of the pres- 
ent methods of treating cotton 
fibers consists in the fact that there 
is a tendency of the alkali and the 
bleaching material to react upon the 
eellulose, changing the chemical 
composition and forming oxy-cellu- 
lose and similar bodies. This in- 
jures the fibrous structure and 
makes it unsuitable for many uses, 
such as, for instance, the manufac- 
ture of nitro-cellulose the cellulose 
acetate, etc. 

By the present process a much 
better material may be produced at 
a relatively lower cost if the mater- 
ial is first hydrolyzed with a weak 
acid.solution. of approximately 1 per 
cent strength by weight or less, Af- 
ter the hydrolysis, the material is 
treated with a weak solution of an 
alkali of approximately 4 per cent 
strength by weight,.or less, which 
forms salts of the organic acids with 
the hydrolized waxes and resins 
present in the raw material. This 
treatment with the weak acid solu- 
tion and the weak solution of an al- 
kali removes all impurities from the 
cotton fiber, the salts of the organic 
acids produced by the alkali being 
soluble and being washed out in the 
treatment, and being further wash- 
ed with water to entirely remove the 
salts. The fibrous material is then 
ready for the bleaching step and a 
relatively small amount of the 
bleach may be used and a finished 
material obtained free from any col- 
oring or impurities. 

The weak alkaline solution used 
and the relatively small amount of 
bleach employed removes the pos- 
sibility of reaction by the alkaline 
solution or the bleach and the cellu- 
lose bodies present in the eotton 
fiber and thus eliminates the pos- 
sibility of forming oxy-cellulose and 
similar bodies, which are detrimen- 
Lal in many uses in which the finish- 
ed cellulose is employed. 

When the hydrolysis is performed 
with an alkali, the compounds pro- 


agent. 
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duced are not all freely soluble in 
water and the result is that some of 
the impurities are not removed by 
the subsequent washing step. Under 
such conditions, it is necessary to 
employ a large amount of bleaching 
material and this is a disadvantage, 
as the bleaching material itself has 
a tendency to react upon the cellu- 
lose bodies of the fiber and produce 
oxycellulose and similar bodies, In 
addition, it has been found impos- 
sible to completely remove all col- 
or from some fibrous materials by 
the bleaching operation, even when 
a very strong bleaching solution is 
employed. 

By the present process, the cotton 


fiber is so treated that the original: 


structure is not injuriously affected 
and the chemical composition of the 
cellulose bodies is unchanged, but 
practically all. impurities are re- 
moved. When the material is sub- 
mitted to the bleaching step, only a 
very small amount of bleach is nec- 


essary to remove all color from the: 


fibrous material and produce a prac- 
tically pure cellulose fiber. 

The raw cotton is first. treated 
with the weak acid solution. Any 
acid which is capable of furnishing 
a hydrogen ion in the hydrolysis of 
the typical waxes and resins present! 
as impurities in the raw material 
may be employed. The relative 
cheapness of the mineral acids, such 
as sulphuric acid and hydrochoric 
acid and their greater efficiency in 
furnishing the hydrogen ion for 
hydrolysis makes them preferable in 
the practice of the process from a 
commercial standpoint. 

The acid treatment removes the 
sugar originally present in the typi- 
eal waxes and resins, and may wash 
oul some of the more soluble organic 
acids formed by hvdrolysis. The ma- 
terial is then submitted to washing 
lo remove any other soluble bodies 


present before treatment with the 
alkali. It is then treated with a 
weak solution of an alkali, such 


as any basic compound of an 
alkali or alkaline earth metal which 
will combine with the organic acids 
to form soluble salts of the organic 
acids. Sodium and potassium com- 
pounds, such as sodium or potas- 
sium carbonate, caustic soda, or 
caustic potash, are well suited for 
this operation, but the invention is 
not limited to the use of any of the 
materials mentioned. 


After the treatment with the alka-— 


li, the impurifies present are in the 
form of soluble salts of the organic 
acids and they may be readily re- 
moved by washing. This operation 
is best performed with hot water, 
the material being washed in any 
of the usual methods until all, or 
practically all, of the impurities are 
removed. The material is then 
ready for the bleaching: operation, 
and the celulose bodies forming the 
fiber are present in a chemically un- 
changed condition due to the rela- 
tive weakness of the acid and alka- 
line solutions used, but in a condi- 
tion particularly adapted to respond 
readily to the action of the bleaching 
The impurities are practi- 
cally all removed by the treatment 
with the acid and alkaline solutions 
and the subsequent washing steps, 
and a verv small amount of a bleach- 
ing agent may be used. Any of the 
well known bleaching agents may 
be employed. 
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Will asssit your sizing operations and in- 
crease tensile strength. Prevents break- 
age in looms. 


Soluble Castor Oil 


(Turkey Red Oil) 


We guarantee total fatty matter content 
on both 50 per cent and 75 per cent grades. 


Softeners — Chemicals — Oils 


Swanson & McKean Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ptian Gum 


Pure Vegetable Extract) 


New York 


Southern Representative 
_L. W. Kearns, Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston 


accordance with our simple directions. with a reputation of 
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In buying MIDLAND BASIC PRODUCTS, the Shrewd 
siders the original COST of MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER, 
ures the minimum COST in operation. 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER 
practical purpose in all factories 
required has proven to be the 
of its kind on the market. 


Buyer never con- 
but cléverly fig- 


used for every department and for every 
where SANITATION is demanded and 
most economical and most efficient product 


We boast about our MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER because of its proven 
Superiority as a perfect cleanser, deodorant and disinfectant ; “iging 
: y as e anser, ant anc ‘ and the original 
COST PER GALLON never enters into it. ais 


Are absolutely backed and Guaranteed to do all we used in 


nearly 20 years, 


claim if 
for Honest Products and Square dealings. 


samples of MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER cheerfully furnished on requés 
and without cost or obligation. y ed on request 


oe Manufactured only by 
Midland 
DUBUQUE, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Chemical Laboratories, Inc. — 
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é 
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(‘By David Clark.) 

Having had for some time a de- 
sire to visit among the cotton mills 
of South Carolina and renew ac- 
quaintances I readily accepted an 
invitation from Walter B. Pratt, 
southern representative of Joseph 
Sykes Bros. to make such a trip 
with him in his automobile and met 
him for that purpose, at Greenwood, 
Ss. on August 7, 

Walter has a car that looks like 
a Packard, “but aint.” It is nothing 
more or less than a dressed up Buick 
with all the dressing that any Buick 
ever had. It has a nickle-plated 
radiator, special lights and every 
thing. The only reason that it has 
no more specialties and attachments 
is that the salesman that unloaded 
them on him could think of no 
more. | 

Anyhow, it is a real good car and 
I enjoyed occupying part of it during 
our four days’ trip. 

Our first visit was to the Green- 
wood Cotton Mills, where we re- 
celved a cordial reception from 
Superintendent J. B. Haris, who is 
really more than a superintendent 
now, as he manages the Greenwood 
Cotton Mills and also has supervi- 
sion on the mill at Ninety-Six. 

Mr. Harris showed us over the 
Greenwood Cotton Mill which seem- 
ed to be everywhere in spendid con- 
dition and we especially noted the 
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extreme cleanliness of every depart- 
ment. 

We met Assistant Superintendent 
Bennett, overseer of cloth room, 
Dorn, and overseer of carding, B. R. 
Dickson, but missed seeling J. C. Self 
as he was engaged when we called 
at his office. 

Across the city we called at Gren- 
del Mill No, 2, but unfortunately for 
us, Superintendent J. Kk. Thompson 
was on his vacation. 

Leaving Greenwood we drove to 
Ware Shoals where we were given 
a welcome by the general superin- 
tendent, W. C. Cobb. 

Mr. Cobb took us in his car over 
the village of Ware Shoals and show- 
ed us enough for us to realize that 
a more complete mill village does 
not exist anywhere. A department 
store equal to-any in South Carolina, 
a community building, swimming 
pool, a dairy filled with high.grade 
stock, an ice plant, an ice cream 


plant were a few of the many things 


he showed us. In order to operate 
part of the mill at°night they are 
building many new houses, includ- 
ing several long rows of two story 
adjoining houses called apartments. 
After dinner, Mr. Cobb, accompanied 
by J. F. Clark, spinner, and W. W. 
Greer, the weaver, showed us over 
the entire plant of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, including 
the Osnaburg Mill and the bag fac- 
tory. Everywhere there was good 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 


extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Joseph A. Vosel Co. 


\A PATENTED | 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break, 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Wilmington, Del. 


running work, cleanliness and evi- 
dences of efficiency. 

After enjoying an ice cold water 
melon down at the ice house and 
meeting J. F. MacEnroe we left for 
Honea Path where we found Super- 
intendent J. D. Beacham near the 
mill store and therefore did not go 
to the mill. 

The Chiquola Manufacturing Com- 
pany now has under construction 
additional tenement houses to cost 
$225,000 and as fast as they are com- 
pleted and filled will begin night 
operations. 

Reaching Anderson, 8. C., our first 
eall was at the Brogon Mills, where 
we found the mill closed for a few 
hours, by the breaking of a large 
belt, We however saw Superintend- 
ent EK. P. Cofield, Mr. Gary and Mr. 
McGregor. 

Leaving the Brogan, we stopped at 
the H.C. Townsend Cotton Mills, but 
Superintendent Prevost was away, 
so we continued to the Anderson 
Cotton Mills where we found Super- 
intendent Frank J. Clark, an aetive 
member of the Board of Governors 
of the Southern Textile Association. 

We received such a warm wel- 
come at the Anderson Cotton Mills 
that we spent the remainder of the 


-afternoon and were shown over both 


mills by Mr. Clark. 


The Anderson Cotton Mills are not 
among the newest in South Carolina, 
bul we doubt if there are any clean- 
er or more efficiently operated mills 
in the state. Mr. Clark showed us 
several new ideas that he has put 
into effect and we were especially 
interested in the cafe which he has 
installed for the benefit of the night 
operatives. We were glad to meet 
as overseer of carding our old friend, 
RK. H. Layton, formerly of North 
Carolina, and also C. O. Carter, the 
spinner, and Mr. Gossett, the weaver, 
who was for many years with the 
Draper company. 

After supper Walter Pratt dressed 
himself up until he looked some- 
thing like his “Packard” and then 
disappeared, but Frank Clark, ac- 
companied by his son and Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Gossett came by in his ear 
and took me out to Cox's lake where 
| enjoyed a very pleasant evening. 
Puesday.: 

Our first visit Tuesday morning 
was fo the Gluck Mill, where we 
saw Superintendent M. J. Grimes. 
Mr. Grimes was formerly superin- 
lendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 5, at Pineville, N. C., and is 
a brother of O. D. Grimes, of Mil- 
stead, Ga.; and I. B. Grimes, of La 
Grange, Ga. His mill manufactures 
fine lawns. 

Our next call was on Superintned- 
ent John A. Lyons at the Orr Cotton 
Mills where they have 62,000 spindles 
and 45,000 looms operating day and 
night. The night run was installed 
recently upon three days notice and 
every loom was in operation the 
first night. Mr. Lyons said that it 
was almost necessary to operate at 
night in order 40 give employment 
to those who needed work. He took 
us over the mill and it. certainly 


showed every evidence of efficient 


‘car and enjoved a short 
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Among the South 


operation. While at this mill 


met 
ing, 


we 
H. Bevill, overseer of weav- 
Mr. Lewis, paymaster and Mr. 
Armstrong, master mechanic. 

We stopped at the Riverside and 


Toxaway Mills and saw Assistant 
Treasurer 8S. H. Landing but missed 
seeing Supterintendent J. T. Craw- 
ford who was in the mills at that 
time. 


It Was only a short drive to Belton 
where at the Belton Cotton Mills we 
were very pleasantly received by 
Treasurer Lewis D. Blake, Superin- 
tendent C. H. Strickland later came 
in and took me over the mill which 
has 63,000 spindles and 1,400 lomos 
all of which’ were operating In a 
splendid manner. Walter Pratt said 
that I had walked his tongue out 
the first day and that he was not 
going over any more mills, so he 
stayed in the office while I went 
with Mr. Strickland. In the mill I 
met Mr. Burgess, the overseer ‘of 
spinning. 

Aftér dinner at Belton we drove 
to Pelzer and saw Mr. Haywood at 
the office. While passing Mill No. 4 
we saw Superintendent Kelly in his 
talk with 
him: Superintendent Kelly is also 
something of a farmer and goes oul 
every evening to bring back and 
burn several sacks of squares that 
have dropped off from holl weevil 
punctures. The Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company is adding about 80 
Draper looms to take care of in- 
ereased spinning production. 

At Piedmont we saw Mr. Harper, 
manager of the supply room, buf 
found that Superintendent T. 
Buchanan, who recently underwent 
an operation was in the mountains 
recuperating. | 

Our first stop in Greenville was at 
the Dunean Mills, where we saw 
Superintendent J. N. Badger, but 
missed President R. E. Henry who 
had just gone to town... Judging by 
the goods we saw in the cloth room 
they are centainly producing a line 
of high quality. 

At the Mills Mill we enjoyed a 
very pleasant visit to Superintend- 
ent W. E. Hammond. The mill yard 
there is filled with shrubbery and 
flowers and is one of the most heau- 
tiful that I have ever seen. 


At about six o'clock we reached 
the Ottoray Hotel where we found 
many machinery and supply men 
and a few cottton manufacturers. 

We can not recall all we saw there. 
but among them were John W, Fox, 
of the Southern Power Company, 
John C. Shambow, J. E. Boston and 
Mr. Ulmann of the Shambow Shut- 
tle Company, Lindsay Padgett, of the 
United Chemical Products Company, 
Edwin Howard of the Mason Ma- 
chine Works, Mr. Carter of the J. B. 
Williams Co.; B. W. Montgomery, 
and G. Roquie. of the Drayton Mills: 
Wim. Bahan, Jno. Patterson, of Gra- 
fon & Knight; A. G. Laughridge, of 
Alrich Machine Works; M. L. Smith, 
of 8. K. F. Ball Bearing Company: 
Mr. Carter, of Fiske-Carter Com- 
pany; W. M. Failor, and many oth. 
ers, 
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Wednesday. 

Our. first visit Wednesday morning 
was to American Spinning Company, 
where we enjoyed talking to Super- 
intendent T. A. Sizemore who is also 
treasurer of the Southern Textile 
Association. We also had the pleas- 
ure of seeing J. H. Morgan, Jr., C. J. 
Morgan and Mr. Pickett. 

Tom Sizemore is especially proud 
of the crop of corn and beans that 
he has raised in -the bottom near 
the railroad and which his .opera- 
tives have free for the picking. He 


offered us all that we could load 
into. Walter Pratt's dressed-up 


Buiek, but we could not aecept his 
offer. 

We stopped for a few minutes to 
look at the Saluda Manufacturing 
Company which is idle and to be 
sold. 

We had hoped to find E. F. Wood- 
side, at the Woodside Mill office, but 
he was away. We enjoyed a talk 
with Chas. Stover, the purchasing 
agent and then went over to the mill, 
where we found Superintendent M. 
QO, Alexander who took us over his 
little 112,000.spindle mill. It took 
some walking to go over that plant 
but Walter Pratt had recovered suf- 
ficiently to make the trip with me. 
In the mill we met Mr. Hedgepath, 
the overseer of carding. 

The Woodside Cotton Mills cover 
an immense area and there are many 
machines, but they all seem to be 
kept in splendid condition and we 
passed by many spinning frames 
without noticing an end down. They 
are operating 500 looms and part. of 
their carding and spinning at night. 

We found the Brandon Mills closed 
for a week’s vacation, but had a 
few minutes talk with Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Kilgo. 

At the Judson Mills we spent a 
short while with Superintendent W. 
C. Bobo, who has made such a suc- 
cess with that plant, but failed to 
see Brown Mahan who was on his 
vacation. 

At the Vardry Mill we spent quite 
a while with President Clifton Cor- 
ley and his brother, Superintendent 
J. W. Corley and came very near 
settling the railroad strike, the coal 
strike and other matters, - 

After lunch we picked up another 
passenger in the person of Frank 
Bell of the Parks-Cramer Company 
and started South. 

Our first stop was at the Alice 
Mills where we found Superintend- 
ent A. B. Adkins out in the. mill 
village superintending the erection 
of additional houses with which to 
take care of the night force, the 
mill now being operated night and 
day. At the office we enjoyed a 
short visit to secretary Roy R. Smith. 

At the Easley Cotton Mills, No. 4, 
we found our friend, Superintendent 
J. M. Gannon formerly of Simpson- 
ville, S. C., and spent qutie a while 


with him and his spinner Albert 
Smith. We also met Mr. Williams, 


the office manager. 

As Superintendent M. EB. Garrison 
of the Glenwood Cotton Mills was 
reported on his vacation and Mr. Ha- 
good was reported to be sick we did 
not stop at the Glenwood. 

At the Easley Cotton Mills, No. 2, 
Liberty, S. C., we met Superintend- 
ent L. L. Lackey and also again met 
Charlie Stover, the purchasing 
agent of the Woodside Mills. 


‘did stop. for a short 
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Mr. Lackey was born and raised 
at Lincolnton, N. C.. and comes from 
a prominent family of that see 
tion, 

On account of lack of time we did 
not have a chance to visit Easley 
Mills, No. 3. 

At the Norris Cotton Mills, Catee- 
che, 8. C.. we found a friend of long 
standing, Superintendent W. W. 
Cobb and also met his spinner, L. 
N. Harris who is a brother of Sup- 
erintendent J. B. Harris, of Green- 
wood, 

The main door to the Norris Cot- 
fon Mills is on the fourth floor as 
the mill is located close to the riv- 
er in order to adopt itself to a fine 
water power. 3 

‘While the mill has been in oper- 
ation many years, if appeared to be 
in splendid condition and I 
gratulated Superintendent Cobb up- 
on his good running work. 

When we passed the mill office I 
stopped for a few minutes visit to 
President T. M. Norris. 

We reached the Issaqueena Mills, 
Central, 8. C., just as they were 
ehanging from day to night shift but 
enjoyed a short talk with Superin- 
fendent C. J. Tarrant and the night 
superintendent, Thurston Kinsler. 

We turned back from Central and 
reached the Ottaray Hotel at Green- 
ville, about 7 o'clock tired and cover- 
ed with dust. 

Thursday. 

Our first stop on Thursday morn- 
ing was at the Greer Mill of the 
Victor-Monaghan Mills where we 
were welcomed by Superintendent 
J.C. Montjoy and also met his weav- 
ar, Z. V. Mode, and his spinner, 8. N. 
Bradford. Mr. Montjoy manufac- 
tures a great many cotton and silk 


specialties and is rafed as an ex-. 


pert on fancy weaves. | 

At the Franklin mill we met See- 
retary M. B. Cunningham but missed 
seeing E. H. Shanklin who was away 
when we called. 

We enjoyed a visit to Superin- 
tendent H. E. Bates of the Victor 
Mill of the Victor-Monaghan Mills. 
Mr. Bates was formerly with the 
Monaghan Mills and one time was 
superintendent of the Merrimack 
Mills of Huntsville, Ala. 

He came near getting in bad with 
Walter Pratt by mistaking his car 
for an Oakland. 

Leaving Greer we drove to Tuea- 
pau where we met Mr. Vanoy Cleve- 
land in the office and after hunting 
all over the 65,000 spindle mill 
found Superintendent Ed Hill in 
the machine shop. The Tucapau 
Mills have a splendid water power 
and have been one of the most suc- 
cessful mills in the South. 

From Tucapau we drove to Fair- 
mont where we spent a very pleas- 
ant half hour with Secretary G. W. 
Grier and Superintendent L. B. Gib- 
son. 

The original mill at Fairmont was 
one of the first in the South and 
Mr. Grier promised to collect some 
early data for us. 

After stopping al Spartanburg for 
lunch we started for Charlotte but 
while at the 
Globe Mills, Gaffney, S. C.. where we 
saw President. H. C. Moore and Sup- 
erintendent W. M..Moore..They have 
a specialty mill andcare now making 
some ratines. 


Continued on Page 26 
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MILL 
VILLAGE 
LAUNDRY 


“AMERICA 


The ironing room of one of the better known, successful tex- 
tile mills, equipped by The ~American Laundry Machinery 
Company. 


Shifting, transient labor means 
lower production and added 
expense. Steady, satisfied work- 
ers mean lessened labor turn- 
over, and added profits. An 
American Mill Village Laun- 
dry will secure you these ben- 
efits, and pay you a profit 
while doing it. 


The American Laundry 
Machinery Company 
Specialty Dept. N 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| Canadian Factory 
The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 
47-79 Sterling Road, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


British Sales Agency 
American Laundry Machinery Company, Ltd., 
36-38 Vietoria Street, 
London, 8. W.-L., England 
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G PRUCTURAL and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 


n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
4 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


vears. 


‘sent to buyers and to selling agen- 


-GARLAND 
LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND 


MFG. CO., SACO, ME. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


"ae bo a feature that has made 


THE SOT) LINE 
QO 


of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 
standard in so many of the country’s largest 
7 plants. Send for our catalogue. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, S.-C, 
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Vicious Forms of Reselling. 
‘Journal of Commerce.) 

Some of the large selling agencies 
handling fabrics of various sorts 
pom! out the continuation of a vi- 
cious-system of merchandising that 
has grown up in the trade in the past 
Long list of goods are 
out on typewritten sheets 
cies. Included in the lists are hun- 
dreds of pieces of goods never sold 
to those who offer the goods. In 
some cases traders who call them- 
selves converters or manufactur- 
ers and who buy some goods from 
selling agents for mills, offer out 
goods for whieh they have no legi- 
timate use in their own regular bus- 
Ness. 

One house that never has been 
nnown as other than a converting 
rganization has made a specialty of 
tats of offering out colored goods. 
A so-called exchange, supposed to be 
primarily an outlet for the surplus 
purchases of goods for manufactur- 
ing purposes, has been known 
offer out brown sheetings and print 
cloths. From time to time some 
brokerage houses offer out all sorts 
of goods but in these instances care 
is taken to name prices that are 
within the market range. 

The viciousness of the system lies 
in the fact that many of these offer- 
ings are made at critical times in 
merchandising and appear to indi- 
vate a determination of the traders 
to break down the general markets. 
If one part of the general market 
happen to be in a sold up condi- 
tion for a few weeks, with traders, 
hesitating to go into a later delivery 
period, these offerings are made in 
large quantities of the goods affect- 
ed, and at prices from 1-4c to 1-2¢ 
a yard under the last quoted prices 
of selling agencies. In some cases 
the goods have been traced to buy- 
ers who purchased speculatively, os- 
tensibly for converting, buf actually 
to take a prom on the gray goods 
turnover. 

Legitimate Second Hand Sales. 

Selling agents recognize the pos- 
sibility of many 
being of a legitimate character. A 
converter may buy gray goods in 
advance of presumed requirements 
that do not materialize because of 
the excessive costs of converting in 
competition with a regular corpora- 
tion, making similar .goods. Or if 
may happen that the market is not 
ealling for jist the constructions or- 
dered in the grfay. 

Wherever instances of this sort 
oceur in the course of business in a 
reputable house, the buyer often- 
times apprises the selling agent of 
his predicament, and frequently the 
salesmen for the selling agencies 
suggest possible outlets in order to 
relieve the customer of the house. 
But. i in any event, a 
reputable house to relieve itself of 
excess goods without imperilling the 
market, if there is an honest dispo- 
sition to do so. There are brokers 
capable and sharp enough to move 
surplus lots out without breaking 
down the: plans of regular custo- 
mers. 

These things 
hought for 
for goods 
session of 
facturer, 


IS 


all refer to goods 
legitimate use, and not 
that come into the pos- 
the converter, or manu- 
or exchange, for purely 


to. 


second hand sales 
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trading purposes.‘ When goods are 
offered below the market bya job- 
ber or a regular dealer selling agents 
accept the situation as one of the 
normal risks of trade. As a rule, 


jobbers or regular dealers do not en- 


ter upon plans that seek primarily 
to break or disturb a market. They 
do not try to force sales when buy- 
ers are uncertain, and are awaiting 
developments not directly associated 
with the merchandise or the needs 
of their trade. 

The sinister influence of the offer- 
ings made in critical periods is es- 
pecially vicious in a time like the 
present, when the whole trade is 
anxious to stabilize trading, while 
cotton, tariff, strikes and other un- 
settling factors are in the process of 
adjustment. 

Speculators the Offenders. 


Speculators in merchandising are 


the real -offenders against whom 
selling agents protest During the 
past six or seven years of feverish 
trading these gentry have been tol- 
erated in the fabric field and in the 
past year or two have been driven 


‘to operate on their own capital. 


Banks that had lent them assistance 
in the past became more careful be- 
cause of the experiences of 1920. 
Recently, with money cheap, and 
some factors ready to take flyers in 
staple and semi-staple goods, as a 
collateral, if has been possible for 
some of these irregular traders to 
become prominent again. 

If this sort of merchandising did 
any good to the ‘ultimate consumer 
or to the general trader of establish- 
ed business connections, it would be 


impossible to do anything more than 


complain. But the injury done ex- 
tends down to the mills and parti- 
cularly affects the selling plans of 
agents on which customers rely. 

There is a way in which much of 
the harm done may be avoided. It 
ealls for the cooperation of’ such a 
hody as the Associated Textile Mer- 
chants of New York and some other 
trade associations. A member of the 
Cotton Goods Association, who is a 
selling agent, says that if the agents 
would come together when_ ir- 
regular offerings show a clear de- 
termination to create unstable con- 
ditions unnecessarily they could 
readily trace out the source of the 
merchandise and arrange that a re- 
petition of the reselling should not 
he possible. 

It is not necessary to pursue il- 
legal nor even arbitrary methods in 
sales in order to bring about effec- 
tual protection of the trade against 
this sort of piracy. It. only requires 
a thorough understanding among a 
dozen or fifteen merchants to bring 
about the application of methods 
that will eliminate these irregular 
traders from the field and punish 
those who supply them after having 
bought goods for legitimate trade 
purposes. 

More Cohesion Needed. 

The trade is passing through such 
troublesome times that more eohe- 
sion among selling agencies is im- 
perative. It is not essential that 
competition shall be either suppress- 
ed or restricted in order to stop the 
piratical offerings that are mislead- 
ing to the average buyer. Indeed, if 
many of these offerings were in any- 
wise legitimate, so much pains 
would not be taken by their authors 
to bring them to the attention of 
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selling agents whose mills are af- 
fected by the goods tendered. The 
manner of the offerings is proof 
enough of the irregularity of the 
purpose sought by them. 

More than one of those who make 
offerings of this sort are notorious 
for their imability to buy from 
regular agencies. In some past time 
they have either violated credit cus- 
toms or have been known to practice 
shady methods in their business. 
Decent agencies want nothing to do 
with them. But it is easy to secure 
goods when éash is offered to some 
men and these irregular factors 
come into possession of merchandise 
for whieh they have only one use 
‘in times of uncertainty. 

What has been said has been 
largely a reflection of what selling 
agents think. A more serious side 
is the one presented by complaining 
buyers. One large buyer of shirting 
materials said this week that he was 
convineed that the goods offered in 
one instance came from a house that 
could not buy from a regular agency, 
hut had managed to secure some lots 
from irregular sources and was bent 
upon demoralizing the market tem- 
porarily for competitors cutting up 
the cloths for their regular gar- 
ment trade. 

Many jobbing house buyers have 
complained to selling agencies of 
these offerings on the ground 
that names of brands were used, vet 
when altempts were made to buy 
the goods it was found that they 
were not suitable for jobbing pur- 
poses. It would seem to be full time 
for the textile merchants to rid the 
market of these persisten{ violators 
of safe trading methods. 


Increased Use of Egyptian Cotton. 


Washington.—During the past de- 
cade the requirements of the rapidly 
expanding tire industry in the 
United States have caused this coun- 


try to become the second iargest 
buyer of Egyptian cotton. England 


continues to be the principal mar- 
ket for Egyptian cotton, taking over 
about half of the total crop, and a 
much larger proportion:of the belter 
grades, according to a report issued 
here by the United State Tariff Com- 
mission. 

“The number of motor vehicles in 
use in the United States has grown 
each year, in 1921 amounting to 1{0,- 
125,000, about eight times as many 
as in 1913,” the report states, “TIm- 
ports of cotton have not increased in 
the same proportion, partly owing 
to the trend of the tire fabric in- 
dustry toward the use of shorter 
~ staple cotton and partly to a great- 
er use of domestic long staples. This 
industry is still the largest user of 
both Egyptian and Pima cotton, ac- 
counting for. over one-half of the 
total in. both instances. However, 
the sewing thread industry which ts 
the second largest user of Egyptian 
cotton apparently ranks first m the 
consumption of Sakellarides. The 
fine cloth mills afford the most strik- 
ing instances of the substitution of 
the cheaper Pima for Sakellarides 
during recent months. These mills, 
when they use Egyptian require 
mainly Sakelarides, but their eon- 
sumption of Egyptian cotton has de- 
creased and their consumption of 
Pima greatly mereased. 
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“The greatest interest in lone- 
staple cotton centers around the 


American-Egyptian cotton grown in 
the Southwest. The world-renown- 
ed sea island cotton of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia was at one time 
the principal factor in the long- 
staple cotton industry, but the rav- 
ages of the boll weevil have resulted 
in progressively diminishing crops. 
Some 100,000 bales of long-staple 
upland cotton are produced in Miss- 
issippi and Louisiana but this except 
for very small quantities, is under 
{ 3-8 inches in length of staple, 
whereas the American-Egyplian cot- 
ton, which is practically all of the 
variety known as Pinmva, measures 
{1 3-8 inches If is on cotton-of 1 3-8 
inches and over in length of staple 
that the Emergency Tariff Act im- 
poses a duty of 7 cents a pound. 
The growth of long staple ecotion on 
a commercial scale in the South- 
western States dates from 1912 in 
which year 375 bales were produced. 
The largest crop was 92.561 hales 
in 1921. This cotton, as the term 
‘American-Egyptian’ implies, is a de- 
virative of Egyptian cotton, and, as 
fhe soil and climatic conditions of 
the Southwest closely approximate 
those of Egypt, Pima cotton is more 
similar than any other domestic cot- 
ton to the imported Egyptian.” 


No Danger From German . Knit 
Goods. 


Utica——Despite whatever rumors 
have been current relative to impor- 
tation of German made underwear, 
members of the Knit Goods Manu- 
facturers of America are now in re- 
ceipt of valuable information, ob- 
tained by Secretary Roy A. Cheney 
from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, bearing on the situation. 

Mr. Cheney has transmitted to all 
members of his association an ab- 
stract of the department’s report, to- 
gether with a table of exports of 
German underwear, which includes 
cotton and wool knit underwear 
from May, 1921, to. and including 
April, 1922. 

The U. S. department"’s report, in 
part, contains the following: 

‘Reports from our representatives 
throughout Germany lead us to be- 
lieve that the impression prevailing 
throughout the trade that large 
quantities of underwear are being 
shipped to the United States is nol 
substantiated by actual export buy- 
ers. Advances in the prices of raw 
stocks and wages have caused 
wholesale prices to advance to 
where, in many instances, they now 
meet world market quotations. 
though underwear manufacturers in 
Germany are said to be busy, the 
larger percentage of goods in de- 
mand is a cheap quality for domes- 
tic consumption.” 


Velvet Trade at Rio de Janeiro 
Active. 

Rio de Janeiro offers a large mar- 
ket for cotton and silk velvets and 
plushes Consul Gaubin advises the 
Department of Commerce. Cotton 
velvets and plus hat present come 
almost entirely from England and 
silk velvets from France; America 
not. enjoying any substantial trade 
for the reason that the market po- 
tentialities have not been sufficiently 
investigated. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office , Atlantic, Mass. 
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) For Every Textile Need ( 


AR. 


we Make a Suitable 
Brush © 


Every department of the cotton mill has a 
special brush requirement, a brush that is 
better suited for that particular work than 
any other. 

We are makers of textile brushes, know 
what is needed, what style is best suited, what 
bristle is most satisfactory, how the handle 
should be shaped for comfort and conven- 
lence, as well as all other details of brush eon- 
struction. 

With that knowledge of the business, and 
facilities for economical and speedy produc- 
tion, we are In position to give not only 
prompt service, but quality of the highest 
order. 


Atlanta Brush Company 


Atlanta, Ga. : 
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South Carolina, Mills. 

The statement has been made thal 
mill is 
in better physical condition than il 
was ten years ago and judging by 
what we saw ona [rip last week we 
are inélined to beheve thal 
ment correct. 


the average South Carolina 


Slale- 


As described elsewhere in this is- 
sue we made, last week, a four-day 
automobile trip through South Car- 
olina and visited many of the larger 
mills. 

The thing 


was that everywhere the work was 


that impressed us mos! 


running good and all of the mills 
were kept exeeedingly clean. 
It, was formerly the case thal 


when the spinning. or 


gan to run. bad. the 


weaving be- 
overseer -and 
begin to ex- 
made- if 


superintendent would 


neriment and often run 


worse instead of better but that day 
has passed and the modern overseer 
lo keep his, 
good but has the 


nol. only knows how 


work running 


knowledge required in any emer- 
geney. 

As a consequence of good run- 
‘ning work, the superintendents and 


keep 
in good re- 


have: time. to 
clean and 


pair and to 


machinery 
give proper attention 
to the problems of production and 
quality. 

It is a fact tha! 


years 


machinery of ten 


ago is now producing more 
er goods with less waste and 
skilled supervision 


suffer- 


because of more 


has appreciated rather than 
ed the 

We see 
great 
furing 


theoretical depreciation, 

clearer every day that the 
eotton manufac- 
South is the 


asset. of the 
industry of the 
steady development of the overseers 


and we. believe that the time will 


eome when the South beeause of 


the infelligenee and technical knowl- 
edge of its superintendents and over- 
will lead the world in the 
quality of goods produced. 

Another that made an im- 
pression during ‘the trip 
abundance of operatives 
everywhere which is not surprising 
when we 


seers 


thing 
was the 
super 
consider the natural in- 
crease in the population of the mill 
villages and the facet that very few 
mills have been built in South Gar- 
olina during 
The boll 


many 


recent years. 


weevil has also driven 
families from the farms and 
swelled the numbers of those desir- 


ing mill work. 

The real surprise of the trip was 
the number of mills that have either 
begun night work or are preparing 
to do so, 

Ii does not mean much for a little 
2,000 spindle yarn mill to operate at 
night, bul when many weaving mills 
of 60,000. and 80,000 spindles put all 
of their spindles and looms upon 
night and day operation there must 
he something behind if 
that we 


observed the reason. 


and we 
frankly admit 


clearly 


Ii} may be the desire to give work 
fo a surplus of mill operatives or a 
desire to reduce overhead expenses 
by increasing outpul but noting the 
fac! that the mill managers who are 


starting night operations are suc- 


cessful men, noted for far vision. 
we can but wonder if they do not 
see a period of prosperity ahead 


and are preparing to take full ad- 
vaniage of same, | 
The object of our trip thorugh the 
South Carolina Mills was to renew 
acquailances and to feel-the pulse 
Of the industry and we came back 
fully repaid for the time expended. 


‘leave a cotton mill they 


have not 


What's the Use? 


The following effusion appeared 
in the July edition of the Official. 
Bulletin of the Trades Union Co- 
League of Louisville, 


“The girls employed in a tex- 
tile mill in a Southern city 
formed a suicide pact a few 
vears ago to escape the intoler- 
able working and living condi- 
tions forced upon them by their 
‘open shop’ employers. 

In the ‘open shop’ cotton mills 
of the South the emplovers force 
bahies six and seven years old 
fo work twelve and fourteen 
hours a day and when Congress 
passed a child-labor law to rem- 
edy this condition the Supreme 
Court of the United States de- 
eclared it unconstitutional. The 
members of that court consider 
property more sacred than hu- 
man life.” | 
| \ 
When we read statements like this 

we feel like saying “What’s the use,” 

What’s the use of trying to get 
the truth, about Southern mills, 
known when the editors of publica- 
tions such as above mentioned, de- 
liberately manufacture false state- 
ments. 

No one has every heard of a sui- 
cide pact in a Southern mill but 
if suited the editor to say that there 
had been one. If girls wanted to 
could get 
work as store clerks or other lines 
of work instead of killing themselves 
and no such incident as stated ever 
happened. 

The statement that. ehildren of 
six and seven years of age work in 
cotton mills for twelve and fourteen 
hours is, of course, too plainly false 
lo require an answer. 


The man who wrote the above 
mentioned paragraph was as far 


above Annanias in his ‘profession of 
liar as the heavens are above the 
earth. 


The Purchasing Power of Bumper 

A New. York 

said to us in May 1921, “We can not 

have a return of prosperity until 

the soil of the country has furnish- 

ed a purchasing power for the peo- 


banker 


ple.” 
The banker also predicted that it 
would require more than the 1924 


crops to give the needed purchasing 
power but said that it should be 
accomplished by the 1922 crops. 

In the face of. the coal strike and 
railroad strike and a troublesome 
situation in Europe we should rea- 
lize that those stumbling stones will 
roll away in time and that every 
day 18 bringing us nearer to a pur- 
chasing power that must mean pros- 
perity. 

Spring wheat showed an increase 
in its production forecast amount- 
ing to 45,000,000 bushels: eorn, 4157,- 
000,000 bushels, oats 64,000,000 bush- 
els; barley, 10,000,000 bushels: white 
potatoes 11,000,000 bushels: tobacco, 
10,000,000 pounds; apples, 12,000,000 
bushels, and peaches, 1,700,000 bush- 
els, 

Prospective production of corn 
this year increased 157,000,000 bush- 
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els. as a result of growing condi- 
tions during July. Wheat produc-! 
tion is forecast at 12,000,000 bushels 
less than a month ago. 

Forecasts today by the depart- 
ment of agriculture placed the corn 
crop: at 3,017,000,000- bushels, - and 
the wheat crop at 805,000,000 bush- 
els. 

A record crop of hay, estimated at 
93,100,00 tons, is being harvested, 
surpassing the record made in 1919 
by 1,300,000 tons. 

The second largest crop of white 
potatoes ever grown was-reported in 
prospect, the total production being 
forecast at 440,000,000 bushels, or 2,- 
000,000 bushels less than the record 
crop of 1917. 

The fourth largest crop of tobacco 
ever grown is forecast with a total 
production of 41,425,000,000 pounds. 

Another 200,000,000 bushel crop of 
apples, the eleventh jn 33 years 
years, is indicated with this year's 
production more than double that of 
last year. 

Estimates of the seventeen prin- 
cipal farm crops. including cotton, 
based on the last government figure, 
promise crops to the value of %7,- 
134,000,000, an increase of $1,200,- 
000,000 over last year. 

Never have we raised such won- 
derful crops in any one season, be- 
fore, and the farmer is going to buy 
cotton goods for himself and nie 
wife and daughters. 

It has taken the farmers two years 
fo recover from the period of de- 
flation but with bumper crops 
everywhere and prices above the 
pre-war level, he will this year have 
a purchasing power sufficient to 
turn the wheels of industry. 


The Passing of Barrett. 


The North Carolina Federation of 
Labor met at High Point last year 
during the period of the cotton 
mill strike and the cotton mill del- 
egates exerting their strength elect- 
ed Jas. F. Barrett as president. 
Their action aroused the ire of the 
other unions and they fought Bar- 
rett throughout his entire term and 
made it a rocky road for him to 
travel. 


We have at times referred to Bar- 
rett as temporary president, because 
we knew that.the older unions’ would 
never allow him to. be re-elected 
and the textile unions with one or 
two exceptions have dissolved after 
being bled to death by Thos. Failure 
McMahon had no votes in the con- 
vention. 


The statement was even truer than 
we knew for Barrett was so badly 
beaten that he did not attend his 
own convention which met at 
Wrightsville this week. He mailed 
a report, but the convention was 
disrespectful enough to promptly 
table same which was equivalent to 
throwing it into the waste basket. 

Jas, F. Barrett made about as com- 
plete a failure as president of the 
North Carolina Federation of Labor 
as it was possible for any man to 
make, but it must be said in his 
behalf that the older unions made it 
hard for him. 


They unanimously repudiated his 
Farmer-Labor Questionnaire and 
then tabled his president's address, 
and nobody seems to have a word 
of commendation for him. 
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M. E. Garrison superintendent of 
the Glenwood Mills, Easley, 5. C., is 
spending his vacation in the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. 


A. C. Sadler has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning at the 
Riverside Mill No. 1, Danville, Va. 


A. H. Bates has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at the Anniston 
Manufacturing Company, Anniston, 
Ala. 


J. R. Ozborn: has beeome section 
hand in spinning at the Buffalo 
plant of the Union-.Buffalo Mills, 
Buffalo, S. C. 


T. G. Adams, formerly of Rock 
Hill, S. GC. is now. superintedent of 
the Ohio Gotton Mills, CGolumbus, 
Ohio. | 


W. S. Sisk has resigned as second 
hand in spinning at the Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. €., and-aceepted a po- 
sition with the Dan River Mills, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


Charles F. MeCall has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Union- 
Buffalo Mills, Union, 8. C., to accept 
a similar position at the Henrietta 
Mills, No. 2, Caroleen, 


S. T. Buchanan, superintendent of 


the Piedmont Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has recovered from an oper- 
ation performed at Columbia ani is 
now in the mountains fully recuper- 
ating his health. 


R. L. Meeks has resigned as over- 
seer weaving at the Columbus Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. . 

Alf Bowen has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer weaving at the Co- 
lumbus Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. | 


Joseph M. McCabe, who has been 
assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the American Cotton Association for 
the past three years, has resigned to 
become secretary to W. M. Hanes, 
president of the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Company of Winston-Salem, 
N.- G. 


John M. Stevens Dead. 


John M. Stevens, recently overseer 


of earding at the Old Montgomery 


Cotton Mill, at Mobile, Ala. and late- 
ly overseer at the Sutherland Manu- 
facturing Company, Augusta, Ga., 
died very suddenly from heart 
trouble. He was at work on Satur- 
day and intended making a visit to 
his brother at Savannah, Ga.. on Sun- 
day morning. He was called to 
catch an early train, but as there 
was no response to the call, persons 
entering his room found him dead. 
His brother. Manuel E. Stevens, ar- 
rived as soon as possible and car- 
ried the remains to Lannett, Ala., 
where he was buried in the family 
burying lot. He leaves a wife and 


daughter, and three brothers, Man- 
uel Eugene, of Atlanta, Ga., R. L., 
of Columbus, Ga. and Charlie. of 
Lanett, Ala. 


“Ready Reckoner” for August Cotton 
Condition Estimate. 


Each point in the August 25 con- 


dition figure will mean about 185,-. 


000 bales, according to A. Norden & 


co. “Thus a condition of 70 would 
indicate approximately 12,950,000 


bales and a condition of 65 would 
mean approximately 412,000,000 bales 
while the average deterioration of 
the last 140 years 7.7, or a condition 
of 63.4 would mean a crop indication 
of about 11,675,000 bales. In short 
multiply 185,000 by the condition fig- 
ure and the result is the approxi- 
mate Bureau indication of the crop.” 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS | 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


i8 


secure | 


Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 38) 


The Selling Agent 
through the jobber and retailer 
must satisfy the consumer. 

The Permanent White Without 
Weakening is the only White 
that will satisfy the consumer— 
whether he knows iv. OF NOt. 

This White can only be 
produced at same cost through 
Peroxide Bleaching. 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. in One’’ 


© ey 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


Bobbins 
Spools 


Warp 
a S 


The Dana 
Chi 


Southern Agt, A. 
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Winston-Salem, N. C.—The Arista 
Mills have purchased 22 looms from 
the Stafford Company and will re- 
place old looms. 


Pelzer, S. C.—The Pelzer Manu- 
facturing Company, is installing 80 
additional looms about half of which 
will be placed in mill No, 4 


Inman, S. C—The Inman Cotton 
Mills have placed an erder with the 
Draper Company for 500 new Draper 
looms with which to replace their 
present looms. 


Cornelius, N. €—The Cornelius 
Cotton Mills closed last week for the 
annual week’s vacation, which is 
given. the employes. many of whom 
left for Rock Springs camp ground 
this. morning, where they will spend 
their vacation. 

Lexington, N. €—The Erlanger 
Cotton Mills have placed order with 
the Stafford Company for 140 addi- 
tional automatic looms which will 


take care of their surplus yarn out- f 


put. 


Shelby, N. €.—Stevens Yarn Com-. 


pany have been appointed sole sell- 
ing agents for the Lily Mill & Power 
Company, manufacturers of combed 
varns. This acocunt was for many 
vears and until recently, sold by Cat- 
lin & Company. 


Prendergast, Tenn.—The Prender- 
gast Cotton Mills have placed an or- 
der for 500 Draper automatic looms 
and will, after the looms are in- 
stalled, weave print cloths, using fhe 
entire production of: the 20,000 
spindles operated by the plant. The 
mills farmerly manufactured yarns 
only. 


Troutman, N. G.—The Hall-Kale 
Spinning Company will construct a- 


mill of 6,000. spindles to make fine 


combed varns. All necessary pro- 
made to double 
mt jiater. Mr. 

Mr. R. 


Creosoted Materials 
Piling Fence Posts Timbers Flooring 
Are being used by the largest manufacturers in the 
South, they are cheaper. | | 
THEY WILL NEVER DECAY 
Let us quote you today 


NORTH STATE CREOSOTING CO. 
Phone 1803 _ North Charlotte, N. C. 
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Member American Society Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


_ LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village : 
Developments 

Parks, Real Bstate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clubs: 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


J. N. McCAUSLAND & COMPANY 


The Business Thirty Eight Years’’ 


¢/Manufacturers of 


Planing Mill Exhaust Systems _ 
Cotton Mill Conveying Systems 
Slasher Hoods and Exhausts 
Casings For Chain Drives 
Ventilators, Skylights or 


anything in Sheet Metal 


221 South Tryon Street 


| ever made from Millen. 


QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting,"it is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


| REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


sidetrack is being extended from the 
warehouse siding to the new mill 
site. 

A. A. Shuford, of Hickory, the 
moving spirit of the new mill, said 
that they were not ready to give 
out anything about their plans. In 
fact, Mr. Shuford said that they had 
not completed their plans so far, 
but would have something ready to 
give oul within the next week or 
two. 


Greenville, S. C.—At a meeting of 
directors of the Victor Monoghan 
company here, a dividend of two 
per cent, payable September 41, was 
declared on the common stock of 
the company, and a dividend of 1 3-4 
per cent on the preferred stocks, 
payable October 1. These are the 
regular quarterly dividends paid by 
this company. 


Statesville, N. C.—Hall’s Hosiery 
Mill, which has been owned and: 
operated by W. F. Hall, Sr., W. F. 
Hall, Jr.. and others, has been co- 
operated and take over by a new 
company known as the Hall Hosiery 
Co. 1D. M, Ausley is president and 
J. €. Shelton, vice president. The 
board of directors is composed of 
the president and vice president and 
the following: W. F. Hall, Sr., A. 
Welborne, GC. V. Henkel, N. B. 
Mills, P. D, Kennedy, 0. W. Slane 
and M. R. Adams. | 


Millen, Ga—The Western Reserve 
Cotton Mill here has just been com- 
pelled to rush by express a shipment 
of 9,000 pounds of their fabric to the 
factory of the Mason Tire & Rubber 
Company, at Kent, Ohio. This is one 
of the largest express shipments 
This rush 
shipment was occasioned by the ex- 
traordinary demand for tires at. this 
time. The Mason people have just 
completed the purchase of another 
tire factory. ‘This factory wilt make 
a further demand upon the capacity 
of the Millen mill and will result in 


a twenty-four hour run. 


Bowling Green, C.—C. N. Alex- 
ander. general manager of the 
Reynolds cotton mills, has announe- 
ed the decision of the’ mill company 
to ehange the name of the mill to 
the Bowling Green Spinning mills. 
Contract for a new building to be 
about 200 feet long has been award- 
ed to A. T. L. Smith, of Charlotte. 
Additional... equipment,  ineluding 
5,000 spindles of the latest design, 
have been purchased. 

It is proposed to inerease the cap- 
ital stock of the concern to $100,- 
000. Eight new houses for employes 
will be built, and a contract has been 
made with the Southern Power com- 
pany for electric power to be install- 
ed in the mill and mill village by 
October 1. Hoisery and underwear 
yarns will be manufactured, 

Officers of the Bowling Green 
Spinning Mill will be the same as 
those of the Reynolds mill: Thev 
are. 
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Greensboro, N. C.—A judgment 
. awarding Mindin & Rosenmon, com- 
mission merchants of New York city, 
$300 In a suit against the Saxony 
Spinning Company, of Lincolnton, 
has been signed by Judge James E. 
Boyd, of the Federal Court for the 
Western District of North Carolina. 

The suit involved an_ alleged 
breath of contract on the part of the 
defendant and also an alleged fail- 
ure to fulfillbeascontract on the part 
of the plaimtiff. “4A verdict was ren- 
dered at the Ag#ll term of court at 
Charlotte, but for good reasons the 
judgment was not signed until last 
week, when attorneys representing 
the participants appeared before 
Judge Boyd for a final order in the 
case. 

The verdict of the jury in the 
court trial was $1,800 for the plain- 
tiff and $1,500 for the defendant, 
leaving: a difference of $300, for 
which the judgment was signed. 


Operatives Joe Cannon. 


. Albemarle, N. G.—Joe F. Cannon, 


of Concord, who Tuesday was elect-: 


ed viee president and general man- 
ager of the Wiscasset mill, was giv- 
en a rousing ovation by several hun- 
. dred employes of the mill at an in- 


formal gathering of the operatives. 


in the pavilion at the mill’s recrea- 
tion center. For many year's, previ- 
ous to the last year, Mr. Gannon was 
the head of the Wiscasset mill, and 
the announcement of his return to 
the management afforded the oppor- 
tunity for the operatives to mani- 


fest the esteem in which. he is held. 


by them. | 

Mr. Gannon was at a local hotel 
with several friends and business as- 
sociates when he was told by T. M. 
Dennings, general superintendent, 
that some of his associafes at the 
mill wanted to him. Leaving 
Mr. Cannon and Mr. Den- 
lo the’recreation center. 


see 


the hotel, 
ning went 
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They were greeted by a large gather- 
ing of the operatives, many being 


utiable to find standing space in the 


pavilion. Mr. Cannon’s entrance was 
greeted by a round of applause and 
cheers. He was introduced by Mr. 
Denning, who announced that “the 
old boss was back. This statement 
marked another outburst of cheers. 


Mr, Cannon responded briefly bu! 
feelingly. He declared that he was 
glad to be back with the Wiscasset 
and that he had watched it grow 
from a small mill to one of the 
largest mills in the state and thank- 
ed the operatives for their energy, 
co-operation and industry that had 
aided so greatly in the growth. He 
réviewed the policy of the mill under 
his management, declaring that it 
always had furnished the best ma- 
chinery to work with and the besf 
living conditions for the operatives, 
and announced that this would con- 
tinue to be the policy. He concluded 


by thanking the employes for their 


interest and the reception that ha 
heen accorded him during the even- 
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ing and predicted that the mill would 
continue to have their support. 


Following Mr. Cannon, Mr. Den- 
ning introduced Senator L. ‘I. Hart- 


sell, of Concord. Mr. Hartsell paid 
a tribute to Mr. Cannon for the 
splendid manner in which he pre- 
viously had conducted the mill, em- 
phasizing his mterest in the welfare 
of the operatives. He complimented 
the Wiseasset employes on. their 
splendid spirit of cooperation and 


told them that if it continued the 
prosperity and welfare of the mill 
and its operatives would be. un- 


hound. 

Lane Brown responded to a re- 
quést for a speech im a most happy 
and humorous manner. He brought 
a salvo of applause when he an- 
nounced that every man, woman and 
ehild in Albemarle and Stanly was 
happy over the fact that Mr. Can- 
non was again associated with the 
active management of the mill. He 
declared that Mr. Cannon’s return 
meant not only an era of good feel- 
ing between the management and 
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the employes of the mill, but.that it 
meant much for the general welfare 
of the town and county on account 
of his broad sympathies and desired 
(Oo aid im progressive measures for 
the general good. 

Prof. Ludwig, speaking as a citi- 
zen, voiced the sentiment which he 
declared preyailed_“all over town” 
that the employes of the mill were 
happy because Mr. Cannon was back 
and that they knew he had their 
best interest. at heart and never hesi- 
tated in aiding them in any under- 
faking that tended to their interest 
and the interest of the community. 


Coal Situation Not as Bad as 


Greenville, S. C.—The situa- 
fion with the cotton mills around 


Greenville is not so bad as was esti- 
mated by Frank Sealy, chairman of 
the state railroad commission. The 
majority of the Greenville mills, if 
the coal supply was entirely: shut 
off from Greenville, would be able 
to eontinue perhaps a month on the 


supply of .coal that they have on 
hand, it was learned yesterday in a 


canvass of the local situation, 


Judson mills has comparatively .a 
large supply of coal on hand and 
would be able to run more. than 
three weeks, it was stated by B. EF. 
Greer, president. 

President Aug W. Smith announ- 
ced last night that. Brandon, Wood- 
ruff and Poinsett mills had enough 
fo run about a month if the 
was shut off entirely. 

Woodside, Fountain Inn and Easley 
mills have a good supply of coal 
and would be able to operate for 
about a month if no more coal were 
reeeived. However, ‘the Simpson- 
ville and Liberty mills, that are run 
entirely on coal, have not such an 
ample supply and if the supply was 
shut off they would be able to run 
only about two weeks. 
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American Electro-chemical 
Society, in. Montreal, Canada. 

The American Chemical Society 
with ifs membership of 15,000 Amer- 
ican chemists will get together for its 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh on 
September 6th to 9th inclusive. The 
following week, September iith to 
{*th, wil be given over to the Chem- 
ical Exposition at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York, while the Amer- 
ican Eleetro-chemical Society has 
elected to meet in Montreal the week 


Chemical Show. and the 


According to plans which have al- 
ready been formed, the month of 
September, 1922, as in previous years 
will see a larger concentration of 
meetings of chemical societies and 
associations of the chemical industry 
than any other time during the year. 
The three meetings which will hold 
the center of the chemical stage this 
vear, will be that of the American 
‘Chemical Society in Pittsburgh, that 


of the Eighth National exposition of after the Exposition, beginning ses- 
Chemical Industries in New York, sions on September 21. The date for 
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the Fighth National Exposition of . 
Chemical Industries was selected 
fo come between the mee tings of the 
fwo societies. 

In addtiion to the meetings of the 
chemical societies, the Grand CGen- 
tral Palace in New York, the 1922 
home of the Chemical Exposition, 
has been chosen as the meeting place 
during the week of the Exposition 
for three other associations con- 
nected with the Chemical industry. 
So far plans have been formulated 
for meetings in conjunction with the 
Exposition of the American Ceramic 


Society, the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Chemical Industry, and the 


Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry. Following ‘the 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society in Pittsburgh, if is expected 
that a considerable portion of the 
members attending will make their 
wav to New York to spend the fol- 
lowing week at the Exposition. 


Cotton 
Picnic. 


August 


Amazon 


42th, the 


Mills Hold Annual 


T. G. Perry and his three talented 
daughters, Misses Myrtle, Louise and 
Pearl, delighted the audience with 
their beautiful singing. Miss Grace 
Stone, Robert Rapp and Perry Briles 
assisted with the music. The final 
feature of the program was the 
singing, by everyone, of several com- 
munity songs—the songs “Mother 
used to sing.” 

After the program had been com- 
pleted, refreshments were served in 
abundance, consisting of ice cream. 
watermelon and cold drinks. About 
700 enjoyed the oecasion. 


Philippine Yarn Trade. 

Colored cotton yarns are used in 
the Philippines for hand loom weav- 
ing in substantial quantities. The 
finer counts formerly supplied by 
England, are now being principally 
imported from Japan. In the impor- 
fation of coarser counts, the coun- 
tries to be reckoned as competitors, 
are China, Japan, and India. 

In 1913, the Philippines imported 
1,615,702 kilos valued at 41,794,118 pe- 


Safurday night, | sos; in 1920, 1,497,751 kilos valued at 
Amazon Cotton Mills held their an- 4,498,830 pesos; and in 1924 41,170,644 
nual picnic for their employes. The kilos valued at 2,071,038 pesos. 


pienic was held in the new ball park, 


which was brilliantly lighted for the . 


occasion. 

An interesting program was. ar- 
ranged, which was opened with a 
prayer by Rev. Z. T. Bell. Superin- 
tendent O. L. Biggerstaff, then intro- 
duced the speaker for the occasion 
Mr. R. L. Pope, who ably. delivered 
a masterful address, taking for his 
subject. “Character Building.” Mr 


Siberian Fur Trade in American 
Hands. 

Consul Hanson, Harbin, reports 
that at present the Siberian fur mar- 
ket is almost entirely in the hands 
of American firms, who maintain 
branch offices or buying repreesnta- 
fives at Harbin, Chita, and Urga, 
Mongolia. 
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Textile Trade in India. 


An Indian Government trade com- 
mission, after a tour of the East Af- 
rical markets in behalf of the textile 
mill owners of India, has reported 
that the markets are slowly but 
surely being lost to American, Japan- 
ese and Dutch exporters, according 
to a recent report received by the 
Textile Division of the Department 
of Commerce. The reason is princi- 
pally one of price, he stated. 

After a lengthy tour, the trade 
commissioner gathered some useful 
“hints” for the mill owners, of In- 
dia. He reported that he interview- 
ed the heads of importing firms, dis- 


tributing firms and retail dealers of. 


Indian cloths at remote centres in 
the imterior. 
ized, are as follows: 

The East African colonies have 
been good customers for the pro- 
ducts of India cotton mills. Every 
year many thousands of Africans of 
different tribes are being converted 
fo the use of cloth. . ; 

Though India could supply all the 
colonies’ requirements of sheeting 
known as “American,” sheets (chiid- 
as) and checks, yet instead of cap- 
turing the whole, the Indian milis 
are rapidly closing the share they 
have had of the trade in these picce 
goods. The reason is principally one 
of price. The manager of a leading 
firm trading in Uganda, With its head 
office in Bombay, informed the trace 
commissioner that, while they were 
formerly doing a good trade in Bom- 
bay, “Americani,” they have been 
compelled to change their businéss 
friends, and trade in Japanese, Dutch 
and American goods.. A piece of 
thirty yards of Bombay produc! 
weighs seven pounds, while a piece 
of Japanese at the same 
weighs ten pounds. 

At. present Indian cotton blankets 
get a good sale generally, but in 
some tracts visited by the trade com- 
missioner, they are rapidly losing 
ground, owing to imports from Hol- 


price 


His views, summar- 
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land. The latter are generally 
smaller, but make up for this in 
brighter coloring (reds and yelows, 


the gaudier the better) which at- 
tracts many African tribes. It was 


found that this was particularly the 


case in some stores in the interior of 


Uganda. In stores of the highlands 
of Kenya the Dutch blankets sell ai 
cheaper prices. The more @xven- 


sive Indian blankets get a sale, large- 


ly through European settlers buying 
them for their laborers. The sale 
would be much helped by the use 
of more red and yellow, and by sorme 
reduction in price. , 

At present the trade in prinis is 
divided among Mauchester, America. 
Holland, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries. One is not aware that any 
Indian mills are yet able to under- 
take this class of product. To regain 
its recent prestige, it also seems 
necessary that the Bombay Millown- 
ers’ Association ought to have a join! 
agent in East Africa, say at Zanzi- 
bar, which is the principal distri- 
huting center. He would be in touch 
with the distributing firms who 
would be kept informed by the re- 
quirements of different tracts, and 
would place orders in India. 

The present system of haphazard 
purchase of mixed consignments 
through. brokers in the Bombay 
hazaar leads to a lot of trouble in 
the customs. The suggestion is not 
impfliacticable, because the Calico 
Printers Association of Great Bri- 


tain has already recognized the need, 


and has established a 
representative in East 


permament 
Africa. 


Red Sea Bleached Goods Market. 


There is considerable demand in 


the Red Sea market for bleached 
colton goods, although by no means 


as important as for unbleached 
goods. Annual imports average 5,- 
000,000 yarns, valued at £200,000, 
which represents in quantity about 
one-seventh and in value one-fifth 
of the imports of unbleached goods. 


The most important variety of 
bleached goods imported is shirtings, 
known to the local trade as “mah- 
moudi.” In this article, Manchester 
maintains a virtual monopoly. Japan- 
ese exporters have endeavored to 
compete, but, although official sta- 
tistics credit them with more than 
400,000 yards during the past year 
as having arrived via Bombay, much 
over half of this is known to be of 


English manufacture transshipped 
at that port. American bleached 


goods, excepting a miscellaneous as- 
sortment, have not as yet found a 
ready market. | 

The strongest and steadiest de- 
mand for the “mahmoudi’ is among 
the Somalis of the northest coast of 
Africa, whose characteristic attire 
is a spotlessly white piece, 10 yards 
long and 34 inches wide, wrapped 
around the body. Smaller quanti- 
ties also reach the Arabian coast of 
the Red Sea. Most of the Aden im- 
ports of bleached colton goods are 
reexported to the Italian and Britsh 
Somaliland, Djibouti, Massowah, 
Suakin, Jeddah, Southwest Arabia, 
and Arabian Gulf ports. Re-exports 


to these regions in 1921 and 1922 to- 


taled 3,498,704 yards, composed prin- 
cipally of white shirtings (1,926,808 
yards) and other bleached goods, in- 
cluding mulls, sheetings, Japanese 
nainsooks, and  twills (1,335,955 
vards). 

Aden ‘import houses maintain a 
number of agents, particularly in 
British Somaliland, but rely on Arab, 
Jew, Indian, and Somali merchants 
to do.the greater part of the distri- 
bution. These work through many 
small traders, who visit remote parts 
of the districts, exchanging the cloth 
for skins, guns, and other products 
im regions. where cash is not avail- 
able. 

The cloth clasified as chadars and 
dhooties is almost entirely of Indian 
manufacture and used for the 
headcloths and flowing lower gar- 
ments of the resident Indians. The 
greater part of the drills and jeans 


IS 
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is used in Aden itself.in the making 
of white suits, which are growing 
in popularity among the upper 
classes of the native population and 
are the conventional attire of the 
Kuropeans. Among the resident In- 
dians a certain amount of drills of 
Indian manufacture was in use, bul 
the recent increase of the demand 
for this cloth in India itself has 
raised the price in, Aden and, coupled 
with the inferiority of the cloth 
has caused a decrease in the quan- 
lily eonsumed. 
Japanese bleached sheeting in par- 
licular is being pressed on the mar- 
kel to compete with British bleach- 
ed long cloth and shirtings, with a. 
fair degree of success. The Japan- 
ese quality is invariably much in- 
ferior to the British, but in many 
instances the price is slightly less 
The British have the advantage of 
direct and cheaper steam service to 
Aden, and the possession of well- 
established agencies on the spot. The 
Japanese are operating through In- 
dian merchants in Bombay, who re- 
sell through Indian representatives 
in Aden, and throughout the district 
American firms will meet. strong 
competition in the shirting market 
but it is believed that with ener- 
gelic management there is a good 
opening for American. bleached 
cloth—Commrece Report. 


Limited Textile Demand in Straits 


Settlements. 


Wearing apparel for men in the 
Straits Settlements is largely -eon- 
lined to white drill suits among the 
Europeans and the beter class. of 
natives. Chinese, Malays, and na- 
tives of India wear their own cos- 
tumes of cotton or silk. Formerly 
the Malays wove their own sarongs 
bul most of these are now made in 
Great Brifain so that there is no 
manufacture of textiles. ‘Most of the 
large importing firms deal exclusive- 
ly in cotton piece goods, says Consul 
Renwick MeNiece, Penang. 
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Cleaning Soft Cotton Waste. 


One of the important desiderata in 
the utilizaticn of soft cotton waste, 
that the fibres rejeeted at the 
opening, scutching and carding ma- 
chines, is the removal of the foreign 
matter these naturally contain. Fach 
of these processes has for its object 
the removal of sand, broken leaf, 
stem and seed unfortunately con- 
tained in all raw cotton bales in 
varying degrees of quantity. In the 
processes of removal of these impu- 
rilies from the raw cotton, which is 
. necessary for the production of ordi- 
nary yarns, much fibre of spinnable 
length and quality is also rejected, 
and unfortunately the largest per- 
centage of the material so rejected 
consists of spinnable fibres. As an 
‘example of this, we have lately seen 
an ordinary lot of card fly waste that 
contained 90 per cent of good fibres. 
pulling 3-4 .in., and 10 per cent of 
dust and broken refuse. It is quite 
possible that the difficulty. experi- 
enced in effectually cleaning this 
class of fibre has given rise to a 
preference in this country of hard 
waste spinning as opposed to utili- 
sation of soft waste not suitable for 
returning to the original mixing of 
raw cotton. 

There are in 
specially devised to 
fibre from the _ trash, 
sculcher droppings 
and these systems vary from the 
simple cleaner, wherein the dirty 
material is placed inside a.revolving 


is 


machines 
separate the 

existing in 
and. card. ffy, 


existence 


equipment. 
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wire net drum, in which case the 
material is shaken up until the heav- 
ier constituents are loosened, to the 
elaborate designs of the “willow,” 
where the material beaten and 
opened by revolving blades. Except 
in the former machine, which does 
not remove the foreign matter 
thoroughly, all other machines of 
the willow type either break up the 
fibres to a great extent or do not 
deliver the fibre and the trash suf- 
ficiently separated, that is, that a 
percentage of the short fibre will 
be rejected with the trash. In the 
one ease the cleaning action is. not 
sufficient, and in the other case, if 
all the trash is really removed it 
carries with it good stock, and 
liable to damage the remaining spin- 
nable fibre. What is required in the 
cleaning process for this class of re- 


is 


is 


jected fibre, scutcher droppings ‘and 


card fly appears to be a machine 
that will remove only the foreign 
matter, and at the same time deliver 
the eleaned cotton in a spinnable 
condition. 


Mr. John Fortin,. of Bury, has re- 
cently patented a machine that ful- 
fills these requirements, and at the 
same fime its simplicity and effect- 
iveness should recommend it to 
every spinner, whether of raw cot- 
Lon or wool as well as the waste mer- 
chant and manufacturer. The pro- 
cess 1s in effect one of combing the 
fibres, thereby rubbing them clean, 
as against that of beating them free 
from dirt. This system in a 
sense, in infaney, but ma- 


is, 


its the 


chine we have been permitted to 
view gives great hope of its success, 
and is indeed already cleaning dirty 
fly for the trade in a satisfactory 
manner. 


The first view of the machine im- 
presses one with its simplicity, and 
the results obtained by it, both in 
cleanliness and condition of the re- 
sulting fibres, are remarkably satis- 
factory. 


The machine consists essentially of 
a travelling apron moving at a rate 
of about 12 in. per minute, on which 
is spread the crude’ material, and de- 


livering to a pair of fluted rollers 
each 2 141-4 in. in diameter. The 


latetr make one revolution per min- 
ute. The cotton issuing from the 
nip of the feed rollers is combed out 
by a saw-tooth covered roller of 9 
in. diameter, making 1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Geared to the feed 
rollers. is a lower roller covered with 
ordinary card clothing (90's or 100's 
wire), and making 08. to one revo- 
lution per minute, and so placed as 
to be slightly in contact with the 
first 9 in. combing roller. This card- 
covered roller is 3 in. in diameter 
over the wire, and removes the for- 
eign matter by loosening the mass of 
fibres. There are’no grid bars, but 
the fibres are driven on the base of 
a long, flattened tube, the width of 
the machine, and 4 ft. long, set at 
an inclination. The bottom of the 
tube is fixed in such a position as 
to allow a space of about half an 
inch between its lower edge and the 
small combing roller. At the upper 
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end of the tube or conveyor is ar- 
ranged one ordinary condenser cage, 
and from which the air is drawn by 
an exterior fan exactly as in a 
scutching machine. By this means 
the cotton is drawn from the comb- 
ing rollers along the tube or conduit, 
and delivered in an open condition 
on the cage and is removed there- 
from in the ordinary manner, to be 
formed into a lap or delivered 
loosely on the floor or into a skip. 
What happens to the body of the 
material delivered from the nip of 
the feed rollers, at a rate of 7 in. 
per minute, is that it is combed by 
the large combing rollers at the rate 
of 27,000 in. in the same time; the 
heavier particles are in a great part 


arrested by the slowly - revolving 
stripper roller (at the rate of 9 1-2 
in. per minute), and fall through 


the half-inch space at the lower énd 
of the conveyor tube. The loosened 
fibres are drawn from’ the large 
eombing roller in a light body, up- 


wards, and in their passage to the 
upper end of the conveyor tube to 
the condenser cage, particles of 


trash continue to fall and slide back 
on the bottom of the inclined tube 
to fall through the previously-men- 
tioned half-inch opening. The very 
lightest of the dust is drawn through 
the interstices in the case, and car- 
ried away in the dust flue. The in- 
duction of the fan is so arranged as 
fo suit the delivery of the material 
by the feed rollers, to ensure only 
the light fibre being drawn forward, 
leaving the heavier trash to fall 
away by gravity. 

The principle of the machine is 
adaptable to other purposes than 
that of removing dirt, broken leaf 
and seed from picker dropping and 
card fly, and should prove of use to 
hard waste spinners in the removal 
of very short hard ends, and for 
other similar requirements. The . 
production of a 42-in. wide machine 
is about 40 lb. per 10 hours, separ- 
ating the trash from the card fly, 
allowing a loss in trash of 10 per 
cent, and delivering both fibre and 
trash entirely separate, and the cot- 
ton clean and in a combed condi- 
tion.—Textile Recorder of Manchest- 
er, End. 


Export Data for Dye Manufacturers. 


Washington.—Outling the organi- 
zation of the Chemical Division, Bu- 
rea of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in a statement’ made. publie 
today, C. R. De Long, director of the 
division, announced that the division 
will actively cooperate with chemi- 
cal and dyestuff associations. 

The chemical division will period- 
ically analyze statistics showing for- 
eign trade in chemieals, De Long an- 
nounced in making public figures 
showing the total export trade ‘in 
chemicals and allied products for 
the fiscal year 1922 at $100,518,943. 
compared with $220,000,000 the pre- 
vious year. These figures represent 
more a decline in price than a. de- 
cline in quantity of chemicals ex- 
ported, it is pointed out. 

Statement of Director. 

The foreign trade in coal tar dyes, 
colors and stains except color lakes 
showed a marked decrease, from 
$13,577,778 for the seal year 4921 to 
only $3,805,917 in 1922, according to 
the statement, which says: 

“The Chemical Division, organized 
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by Secretary Hoover on Aug. 4, is 
desirous of aiding American chem- 
ical manufacturers by placing at 
their disposal accurate and detailed 
information on the markets in for- 
eign countries for their products. 
The following branches of industry 
will be handled by this division: 

“Chemicals, general organic and 
inorganic; dyes and coal-tar chemi- 
cals; pigments, paints and varnishes: 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials: 
botanical drugs, pharmaceutical and 
medicinal preparations; essential 
oils, perfumery, cosmetics and toilet 
preparations, and explosives and 
fireworks, 

“The bureau is constantly receiv- 
ing inquiries in regard to the intro- 
duction of American products into 
various foreign countries. ©The 
Chemical Division can serve as a 
means of bringing these opportuni- 
ties promptly to the attention of do- 
mestic concerns interested in the 
specific commodities. 

“One of the first steps in organiz- 
ing the devision will be the compila- 
tion of a list of domestic firms in- 
terested in the development of for- 
eign trade. This list, known as the 
Exporters’ Index, will serve as the 
basis of distribution of information 
on. trade opportunities and condi- 
tions in foreign markets. 

“The division also expects to or- 
ganize advisory committees for each 
of the various branches of the chem- 
ical industry to cooperate with the 
Department of Commerce. Where 
there is a trade association already 
existing in the industry, contact will 
likely come through ‘such associa- 
tion. Assurances have already been 
received from certain of the trade 
associations in the chemical indus- 
try of their willingness to cooperate 
with the Chemical Division in fur- 
thering foreign trade. The division 
is desirous at all times of receiving 
suggestions from representatives in 
the industry of methods by which il 
can be of aid to domestic manufac- 
turers. 


Make Cotton Conditioners. 


N. ( .~ The South- 
ern .Yarn Conditioning Company, 
with an authorized capital of $200,- 
000, has been chartered by the 
retary of state, and plans are being 
made by the promoters to begin the 
manufacture of conditioners within a 
few weeks. The company has been 
formed out of men connected with 
the P, H. Hanes Knitting Companys 
plant, at Hanes Station, a short dis- 
tance eas! of Winston-Salem, as fol- 
lows: A. A. Johnson, mill foreman; 
PD. A. Ricks, mill superintendent, and 
Spencer B. Hanes, assistant treasur- 
er of the P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany. The article to be turned out 
by this company is the invention of 
Mr. Johnson. 

The purpose of te company is to 
manufacture and: install for cotton 
mills an attachment for cone wind- 
ing machines which will’ do away 
entirely with the conditioning room 
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The cotton yarn coming 


in the mill. 
from spindles to which the new 
invention is attached will be aged 
or conditioned as if it had been 
placed the required length of time in 
a room built for this purpose. 

The invention is the result 
much study and work on the part 
of Mr. Johnson and his associates 
in the mill at Hanes Station. The 
thought of such a proposition came 


; to him in 1920 and he has put much 


time on it since then. It was re- 
cently patented and the first per- 


of 


A Day of Specialists 


Ouality Shooks— 
Quick Service 


We make a specialty of 
Packing Cases for hos- 
iery and Yarn Mills. 


Jennings Manufacturing Co. 
Box Shook Specialists 
Thomasville, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury; Mass. 
Send Us Yeur Order To-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1621 East Main St, Richmond, Va. 


fected conditioner is expected to be 
put to work in the Hanes mill this 
week. 

The conditioner is constructed in a 
very simple manner. A glass con- 


fainer holding a gallon of water 
furnishes the moisture, which is 


conveyed automatically through a 
small tube to the conditioner proper. 
The thread as it comes from the 
spindle passes over the roller work- 
ing in a holder attached to the cone 
winder. One gallon of water will 
condition approximately 500 pounds 


25 


of yarn with from 2 to 4 per cent 
moisture. The attachment is easily 
operated in connection with the cone 
winding machine. 

The stockholders will meet soon 
and effect an organization. They 
state that the attachment will be 
manufactured in Winston-Salem and 
that probably some time in the fu- 
ture a plant will be erected in which 
fo manufacture the new invention. 
Arrangements have already been 
made for their manufacture for 
the present. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 

Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
seta. the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


for DYES 
Z IN 


Vats 


Mfg. Company 


G.Woolford Wood Tank 


710 Lincoln Bldg. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


and 


GS 


‘Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


| Metallic Drawing Roll | 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 
Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. 
successfully to the reaseghctte carding room machinery: 


Drawing Frames 


Intermediate Frames 


GUARANTEED 


It is applied 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Slubbers 


MORE 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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Among South Carolina Mills. 


(Continued: Page 15) 


reached Charlotte at 0:30 
o'clock, that being the end of a 


four days’ trip that was exceedingly 
enjoyable. 
Walter Pratt, 
good humor and 
lances with the 
Carolina, made 


with his unfailing 
intimate acquain- 
mill men of South 
an ideal host and 
during the four days I renewed 
many old acquantances and made 
quite a few new ones. 

Tt hope to make many other such 
lrips in the future. 

DAVID CLARK. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
For Sale. 
e—i2x6 H. & B. slubbers, 60 
spindles each. 
4—10x5 H. &. B.. intermediate 


speeders 90 spindle each, splen. 
did condition, delivery now. 

6—7x3% H. & B. speeders, 160 
spindles each. 

i—2 cyl. Lowell slasher, cyl. 5 & 
7’ large size box positive drive, 
excellent condition, for imme- 
diate shipment. Price right. 

{1—No. 90 Universal: quill wind- 
ers, 

10—No. 50 Unive Tsal cone wind- 
ers. 

& M. cloth brusher. 

i—40” C. & M. 8 roll steam cal- 
ender. 

{—40” & M. folder. 

i—44” ©. & M. folder, adjustable 
1-4 to 1 1-4 yards. 

S. V. Upchurch and Ce., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Chinese Cotton Crop Short. 

Trade Commissioner Lansing W. 
Hoyt, Shanghai, reports that as a 
result of an investigation by the 
Chinese Cotton Mill Owners Associa- 
tion, the Chinese cotton crop for 
1921 has been recently estimated at 
1,448,800 bales (one bale = 500 lbs.). 
The latest estimate for the 1920 crop 
was 1,878,000 bales, which indicates 
that the present crop will be approx- 
imately between 330,000 and 375,000 
bales short. 

The Cotton 
lion, 1921, 


Mill Owners 
estimate. 


Associa- 
compares. verv 
closely with a recent estimate 
300,000 long tons, submitted fo the 
Textile Division by Consul Generai 
Edwin S. Cunningham. However, 
these latest estimates are consider- 
ably above earlier ones, which olac- 
ed the total of the 19214 crop at ap- 
proximately 1,125,000 bales. 


Exports of Cotton Cloth. 

“Exports of cotton cloth from the 
United States touched a new high 
point for this year during June. In 
that month they aggregated 62,849,- 
003 square yards, compared with 60,- 
448,290 in May and 51,642,030 in April. 
Exports in June were just about 
twice as large as those during last 
January. Imports meanwhile have 
steadily declined. They aggregated 
only 8,513,801 square yards in June, 
compared with 9,352,239 in. May, 42,- 
144.302 in April. and 20,070,606 in 
March.” 


John Hetherington & Seine Declare 
Dividend. 

Manchester, Eng—John Hether- 
ington & Sons, textile: PARCELS, 
have declared a dividend of 25 per 
cent and a 10 per cent bonus. They 
have placed $500 to general reserve. 
The company’s shares are strong. 


of 


Philippine Imports of Cotton Goods 
Gaining. 


The Philippines during the six 
months ending June, 1922, remained 
one of the largest consumers of U., 
S. cotton goods, gaining 30 per cent 
over their takings of the correspond- 
ing six months a year ago, according 
to the Textile Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Our ship- 
ments of bleached and printed goods 
alone for this period are over 85 per 
cent of the total Philippine tmports 
of these cloths. 


Increase in British Textile Exports 


London.—A distinct 
in British exports of manufactured 
textiles, as compared with June, is 
noted by the Board of Trade in its 
report for the month. According to 
the report, the United States re- 
ceived 18,965 pounds of outerclothing 
during July, which was the highest 
level reached this year. 

Total imports during July amount- 
ed to 81,783,534 pounds, and total 
exports 60,418,626 pounds, while the 
foreign and colonial exports during 
the same period totaled 8,316,638. 

Among the imports for the month 
were the following items: Raw cot- 
fon, 6,806,029; wool raw waste and 
woolen rags, 4,945,224; silk raw knubs 
noils, 116.540: other textile materials 
unmanufactured, 829,140; cotton 
varns manufacturers, 534,678; silk 
manufactures, 805,086; woolen nad 
worsted yarns manufactures, 41,686,- 
163: manufactured textile materials 
899,102, and apparel, 1,107,637. 

Among the exports were the fol- 
lowing items: Raw cotton, 112,764; 
wool raw waste and woolen rags, 
749.273. silk‘ raw knubs noils, 4,756: 
other textile materials unmanufac- 
tured, 68,407; cotton yarns manufac- 
tures, 17,986,294: silk manufactures, 
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5,400,434; worsted and woolen yarns 
manufactures, 221,533; manufactur- 
ed textile materials, 1,796,162, and ap- 
parel, 1,806,532. 


Thursday, 


British Textile Unempleyment 
Decreasing. 


During June total unemployment 
in British textile trades amounted 
to 92.577,.compared with 116,502 in 
May and 180.238 in January, a recent 
report from ‘Trade Commissioner 
Butler, London, states. The number 
of workers employed in June was 1,- 
320,320. The geratest unemployment 
was in the cotton branches, with 
slightly over 38,000, which, however, 
was a marked decrease compared 
with May. 


Mills Interested in Power Develop- 
ment, 


Several of the cotton mills in 
North Carolina will be represented 
at a conference to be held in Greens- 
boro on August 10 to look mto the 
hydro-electric possibilities of Deep 


River and Haw River, two streams 
in the Piedmont section of the 
State, 


A report made by. the North Caro- 
lina Geological Survey of streams 
will be submitted to the conference. 
This report is the result of a num- 
ber of requests for information as 
fo the undeveloped water power 
sites of the two rivers. A more de- 
tailed survey of the situation is ex- 
pected, with some of the industries 
to be represented at the conference 
assisting in it. 


It is assumable that the manufac- 
lurers are seeking power from new 
sourees, with the possibility that 
new plants wil be built if a study 
of the situation ‘warrants hydro- 
electric developments. 


Established 1896 . 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS. SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired } 
Southern’ Agent, E. M. Tse. 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. : 

B.S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 
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Dye Census Issued, 


Washington.—The United States 
Tariff Commission has just issued a 
Census 0f Dyes and Other Synthetic 
Organic.Chemicals for the calendar 
year 1921. There are included in 
this report for the first time a cen- 
sus of synthetic organic chemicals 
Other than those derived from coal 
tal. The report shows.a largely re- 
duced output of dyes in 1921. This 
relatively limited production more 
nearly represents our domestic re- 
quirements, for the very high oul- 
pul of the previous year was coinci- 
dent with a considerable export 
trade of the United States, the re- 
port states. 

The progress made during the vear 
includes the production in the 
United States for the first time of a 
number of dyes of greater complex- 
ity and more specialized application, 
the commission says. “Many of these 
dyes, which are of secondary im- 
portance from the point of view of 
quantity consumed, are essential in 
the dyeing and printing of numer- 
ous fabrics,” it is said. “These addi- 
tions to our list of dyes represent an 
added step toward a. well-rounded 
coal tar chemical industry in this 
country. The development of many 
of these new products is a highly 
technical achievement, 

“There were 201 firms engaged in 
the manufacture of coal-tar deriva- 
tives in 1921. The output of dyes 
by 74 firms exceeded 39,000,000 
a decrease of 56 per cent from thal 
of 1920. The sales during 1921 ex- 
ceeded 47,000,000 pounds, valued af 
more than $39,000,000. The sales ex- 
ceeded production by. 22 per cent, in- 
dicating that a part of the domestic 
consumption for that year was sup- 
plied from the large stocks carried 
over from the previous year’s ab- 
normally high production. The 
sales of dyes from 1921 exceeded the 
imports of 1914, when the United 
States imported nearly 46,000,000 
pounds and produced over 6,000,000 
pounds of dyes from German. im- 
ported intermediates. 

“Conspicuous progress was made 
in the production of other finished 
produets derived from coal tar. 
This is particularly true in the field 
of synthetic medicinals, many of 
which are essential to the publie 
welfare. Of other finished products 
derived from coal tar, the produc- 
tion of perfumes and flavors show- 
ed an increase compared with that 
of the previous year, while the out- 
put of color lakes, photographie 
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chemicals, medicinals, synthetic phe- 
nolie resins, and synthetic tanning 
materials showed reductions in 
1921, 

“The average price Of all dyes in 
1921 was 83 cents per pound, com- 
pared with a value of $1.08 per 
pound in 1920 and a value of $1.26 
for 1917. The tendency has been to 
reduce both the cost of production 
and sales price of dyes produced in 
the United States. In comparing the 
prices of these different years, if 
should also be borne in mind that 
the development of dyes each year 
of greater value and complexity has 
tended to increase the average value 
per pound of all dyes produced. 

“The total quantity of dyes im- 
ported in 1921 was 3,914,036 pounds. 


valued’ at $5,156,779, or $1fl32 per 
pound, compared with 3,402,582 


pounds, valued at $5,763,437 in the 
previous year. The imports of 1921 
represent 10 per cent of the produc- 
tion and about 8 per cent of the 
total’ dye sales during the year, 
Germany supplied about 48 per cent 


of the total dyes imported during 


1921; Switzerland, 41 per eent; Eng- 
land, 7 per cent, and all other coun- 
tries, 4 per cent of our importation 
of dyes. ; 

“Export sof domestic dyes for 1921 
show a decrease of nearly 79 per 
cent compared with those for the 
previous year. The value of our 
exports for 1921 was $6,270,139, com- 
pared with $29,823,591 in 1920. The 
total exports of dyes for 1921 were 
less than for the year 1917, when 
the first considerable expansion of 
the domestic dye industry from pre- 
war conditions occurred. 

“This great reduction in our ex- 
port trade may be attributed in part 
to the general business depression, 
but the chief cause was the appear- 
ance of German dyes, with which 
the domestic producers have been 
unable to compete, in such principal 
world markets as China, India, and 


Japan. 


“The total production of synthetic 
organic chemicals other than those 
derived from coal tar, which are 
used as medicinals, perfumes, flavor- 
ing. ingredients, solvents, and in 
numerous industrial processes, was 


21,545,186 pounds; the sales amount-.. 


ed to 16,761,096 pounds, valued af 
$13,746,235. The development of this 
industry in the United States. has 
been sinvilar to that surrounding 
the dye industry, as our supply of 
synthetic organic chemicals was con- 
trolled primarily by Germany prior 
to the war.” 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Sisings | 


Size of the South 
(Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
| using Sizol 


THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Softeners 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, §. C. 


Standard 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Finishings 


27 


UNIVERSAL 


WINDING 


COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 


804 Real 
FREDERIC 


Buildin 
JAC N 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— | 


a 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


GREENVILLE, §. C. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 


cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 


Send for large list that have already adopted 


them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


Gum Tragasol Agélutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or. cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. 


MARSTON COMPANY 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


SANITARY 


mAY OE N Vis 
PURG 


Southern Agent 
E. 8. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume — 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin eup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


# Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


a. Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 

MILLS DESIRING DIRDCT REPRBSENTATION AND HAVE THBIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


‘CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BWC 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


-———- MAIN OF FICE AND FAC TORY:-———- 
ROCKFORD, ILL. VU. S. A. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


We Spin 


Cotton 
Yarns 


for Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting in all 
twists on cones, skeins, 
tubes and warps: 


J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gens Mgr. Mfg. 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at N. C. 


Gray Mfg. Company 
Flint Mfg. Company 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist | 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 


GRAY-SEPARK YARN—Your order, if placed with 

us, will be executed with a yarn of unvarying high qual- 
ity, the worth of which will show on your production 
records. 


General Sales Offices 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 


Telepnones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 
Branch Offices 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


GASTONIA CHICAGO 
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The Yarn Market 


1922. 


much activity in the yarn markets go, 
done was sales made from stock al 4. xi. 76 
would accept. Prices seemed to be Carpet—ss, 3, and 
dominating influence in the market. 2-ply 
The trade here is not fearful how- >?” Tinged insulating Yarns. 
ever, of a severe setback and appar- 68, 1-ply ----..-.----..----..-.. 29 

| Ss, 2, 3 and 4- ply 30 
ently believes that the present dull- 10s j-piy and 2-ply__........_- 32 
is pointed out that many yarn con- 965 ply 
sumers are in need of yarns and are 38, 2-ply --.-.--.--.--..------- 43 
Duck Yarns. 
only prevented from buying by the — 3, 4 ana 5-ply— 
various influences that are keeping ----------------------------- 
ine market unsettied. Busmess 
being held up now, but in the long Southern Single. Chain Wares. 
run, orders should be large when 6s to 34 

Tnere was a scattered demand for i4, _ 
carded knitting arns, Both knitters. 20s 
and weavers are reported as finding 94g." a 
it a difficult matter to sell their out- $88 ------------------- 
put om the present anc Ger 
are therefore slow to take yarns ex- Single 
cept at very attractive prices. 10s nantes 

Busmess in combed yarns was 
slow and stocks are said to be ac- 
cumilating again. Some sales of 
stock yarns were made,. but prices 
paid were much lower than spinners #8 -------------------—--------- re 
would consider. Weaving yarns Southern Frame Cones. _ 
knitting yarns and there was consid- 
erable inquiry from weavers cover- 36 
ing from 14s to 30s two-ply. 188 

Yarn factors here whose activities $98 ---------------------------- 
extend back over many years, say 248 
it has been their experience that 
yarn consumers begin to stir toward 30s double carded_..........__-47 
the latter part of August. Even now, {08 tying in --.----------------- = 
it is stated, a very substantial vol- Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
yarns available at buyers’ figures. 40s 
Knitters, for example, are described 2-ply 91 
as standing ready to cover require- ply 
ments considerably ahead, if they 2-ply 1 265 
could place orders on the basis of 
40 cents a pound for ordinary grades 
of single cones, Dut thw 2 to 
this much again below spinners’ 993 

Quotations in the market were as 

2. 34 35 65 


Philadelphia Providence 


Chicago 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Charlotte 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
i | 
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Cotton 


New York.— 
one in the cotton goods markets and 
prices showed a tendency to decline 


The week was a slow 


on practically all lines. Buyers were 
indifferent about taking new goods 
and when in the market attempted 
to operate on a new low basis. The 
weakness in the cotton market was 
reflected on goods prices and lower 
prices were named in many instan- 
ces. 

In the gray goods end of the mar- 
ket, trading was dull and prices 
showed a downward move through- 
out the week. Concessions of an 
eighth cent were obtainable and in 
some eases a quarter off was grant- 
ed. Unsettled labor conditions are 
still having a bad effect on the mar- 
ket and this is one of the reasons 
given for the retailers inability to 
obtain higher prices. 


There was some inquiry from the 
bag trade, but all bids were under 
the market and actual sales were 
small. One of the brighter spots of 
the week was the business in fine 
fancies. The inquiry for these 
goods was considerably broader dur- 
ing the week, 

All cotton goods buyers were try- 
ing to operate on a very close price 
basis. Print cloth buyers took up 
with 64 x 64s at 8 1-4c, although cot- 
ton was much higher at the end of 
the week, and they did not feel dis- 
posed to pay higher prices readily. 
In colored cottons it is still the rule 
in most houses that buyers will 
pay old prices based on 18¢e or 20c 
cotton and are able to get some 
goods on that level. They. will nof 
pay more freely, hence trading is 
still of a hand to mouth character. 
Bleached cottons are selling on a 
basis of 18c cotton in many cases 
and traders say they cannot do busi- 
ness when they strive for a higher 
price. 

Drills in first hands sold 37- 
3.00 yard at 11 cents, net. Some in- 
quiry for 37inch, 2.35 yard was re- 
ported. Drill prices, generally, have 
held firm throughout the recent re- 
cession, and, with the exception of 
the 395 yard goods, which were 
available at 9 3-4 cents, quotations 
have been practically unchanged. 


The New York jobbing trade is 
steadily increasing. The Merchan- 
dise Fair is helping the trade, be- 
yond much question, the local job- 
bers say. A great many buyers who 
first visit the fair are calling at the 
parent houses and placing consider- 
able business. The orders are smal! 
in volume but they are so numerous 
and come from such a wide territory 
that confidence is growing in the be- 
lief of a healthy turnover for the 
fall season. 

Dress goods are more active, the 
retailers showing particular inter- 


inch, 
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Goods 


est in serges, wool crepes, and many 
of the staples. They have evidently 
allowed their piece goods stocks to 
run very low and are being encour- 
aged to purchase because of the cer- 
tainty of some scarcity being felt in 
many of the staples in worsted dress 
goods in consequence of the New 
England strikes. 

Prices were quoted as follows: 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s...... 
Gray goods, 38 1-2 in. 64x64s.. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s...... 12 
Brown Sheetings, 3-yard....... {2 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard...... 11 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd.... 13 


Tickings, 8-OuNnCe 22% 
Dress 18a20% 
Kid finished cambries........ 8%a9% 


Wireless Operates Cotton Loom at 
Baltimore Fashion Show. 


Wireless has been used for the 
control of ships at sea and even for 
automobiles on land, but the first 
control. of commercial 
has just been succesfully completed 
at’ the Baltimore Fashion Show 
where there is exhibited by the 
Cohn, Hall, Marx Co., a cotton goods 
loom, controlled by wireless. 


This idea was conceived and de- 
veloped by Mr. M. R. Haskel of the 
Cohn, Hall, Marx Co., and Mr. J. C. 
Huffman of the Manhattan Radio 
Corporation, and although no com- 
mercial application has been made 
to control machinery by wireless. it 
is an important forward step in the 
possible development of commer- 
cial uses of wireless control. 

When the first experiments were 
made, the controlling apparatus was 
located in the Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory in Baltimore, and the receiv- 
ing apparatus on the loom was lo- 
cated in the Richmond Market - 
mory, Baltimore. 


The Cohn, Hall, Marx “a 
undertook the experimentation, de- 
velopment and final application of 


this unique wireless loom with the - 


view of encouraging further devel- 
opment for every day use. ‘They 
have a representative in charge 
thoroughly informed as to the oper- 
ation of the machinery, who wil! be 
pleased to demonstrate this loom to 
interested manufacturers from va- 
rious parts of the country who will 
visit the Show, and after the exhibit 
at their New York offices. 

The loom itself is an ordinary au- 
tomatic loom such as is sold for 
general use by the Stafford Com- 
pany, who supplied it, the wireless 
attachment having been worked out 
entirely independent of the origina! 
loom itself. 


Greensboro, N. C., June 28th, 1922 


We, the Undersigned, Former Officers and Stockholders 
of the Latham-Bradshaw Cotton Co., Take Pleasure in Announcing 
the Formation of a New Firm Under the Name of 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 
Commencing Business August ist, 1922 

CAPITAL STOCK, 

Cc. W. BRADSHAW, GEO. P. ROBERSON, CHAS. D. McIVER, J. B. GORDON 


PAID IN, $300,000 


tet Us Quote You 


eee. carte 


eer, 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER- GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, MO 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON SALES CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. 


Carolina staple industry. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 
Athens, Ga. 
North Georgia’s 


You also strengthen the 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


Postal Phone 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


MOREHEAD JONES 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


machinery 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William and York Wilson 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cotton Brokers 
Charlotte Rock Hill 
Phone 4806 Phone 695 

Postal Phone 


B. H. PARKER & CO.. 
Cotton Brokers 
Staples a Specialty 
Codes 1878-1881 Bell Phone 51 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


191% East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes Hamlin Beattie 
Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 
Postal Phone 


GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


B. G. Wilkins F. E. Gibson 
WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Greenville, S. C. Sumter, S. Cc. 
Bell and Postal Phone 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
COTTON 


P. H. JOHNSON R. S. HOWIE 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 


‘ COTTON 
reenville, 8. C. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. | KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 
Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. WOLFE & Co. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. C. 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


F inishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 

For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 
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Second Hand Wanted. 
for Georgia Mill, 6,000 spindles. 


For Sale. 
14 Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 


Address Second - Hand, Care apinaies each, 1% rings, 6” Travis. 
Southern Textile Builetin, Char- > Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 
lotte, N. C. spindles, same as above. 


These’ frames can be seen run- 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 . GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct. 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


ning—will be ready for delivery 
about October 1. Address, 
Oakdale Cotton Mills, 
Jamestown, N. C. 


Position Wanted. 
Position as manager or super- 
intendent of yarn or weave mill. 
If your mill is not doing what it 


should, it will pay you to take the 


maiter up with me. Best of ref- : 
erence from past employers for 
Cotton Mill, Care Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. € shuttles made by J. H. Williams 
Company, size 1 11-16” wide, 1%” 


long. Cateh for 3-ring Draper 


Old Belting Wanted. quill @ $12.00 per dozen. 


Wide leather belts discarded in 41—Same as above, but very 
change, if for disposal. Address slightly used @ $10.00 per dozen. 


J. F. L., Tulane Hotel, Nashville, Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Tenn. 


Greenville, 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
cations. We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
rosin or other cheap fillers. Get our prices. They will surprise you. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857 BOSTON, MASS. 


CORPORATION 
Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


HYDROSULPHITES 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Usa Trial Order 


Sample{Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ & 


Hudson Street, New City. 
Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


MERROWING 


Established 1338 


FoR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Moreland Size 


“‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. T. MORELAND, President 


Department 
| 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau thé above 
fee is only $1.00. : 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 

but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. ) 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 

- ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress No. 854 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can. produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white and colored 
goods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3548. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No, 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Exper- 
ienced and can furnish references, Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references, Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
earding and spinning. Practical man of 
long experience who can handle your 
carding. or spinning on economical and 
paying: basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
Gilt edge references. Address No. 
548. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
can give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms. <Ad- 
dress No. 354 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carder and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good . references. 
Address No, 3550. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth. High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as ‘carder or spinner or 
both. Age 18 years’ as overseer; 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, but wishes larger 
place. References. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 
on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Bxper- 
ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of gai exper- 
ience. Can furnish excellent references. 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 
to mill needing Al man. 

ddress No. 3557. 
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WANT position as carder or spinner or 
superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. BPExperienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3561. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
long record of good service and have 
always given satisfaction. Now em- 
ployed. Excellent references. Address 
No, 3562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 
period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabries. Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 35638. 


WANT position as carder. rat exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent references. 


Address No. 3566. 


WANT position as overseer ne. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. aper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill. Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 
tical man who can, handle carding in 
efficient manner. Longe experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 
Address No. 3568. 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 
)gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class, experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium. sized mill. 
Now. employed as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. ng ex- 
perience and thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-1l references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
Good references. Address No. 3572. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
,caple of handling job. References show- 
ing character and ability gladly furn- 
ished. Address No. 3573. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
ter paying place. Many years as su- 
perintendent and overseer, and az fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 

seer and can succssfully operate any 

aa mill. Good reference. Address No. 
° 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
overseer carding and spinning. Now 
employed in good mill. Experienced as 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Emcellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and know how 
ta keep the property wp. Married, with 
family of mill help. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. Best of 
references. Address No. 3578. 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No, 38579. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need - 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
enees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
Eerencec in cloth room. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 
room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. Can come on 
short notice. Good references. Address 
No. 3584 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character and ability to get re- 
oe, Fine references. Address No. 

‘ 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 
Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 

cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
BEmeellent references. Address No, 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this field. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North ° Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 3589. 


WANT position as superintendent’ or 
overseer. of weaving. Long experience 
in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability. Address No. 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent. Am textile 
graduate of N. C. State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 
Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position, Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 
employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No, 


31 


WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
ae to show for it. Address No. 

03. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
eotton manufacturing. Excellent refar- 
ences. Address No. 3606 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 


No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic, Un- 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609. 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habits y worker. 
Good references, 6h. Wiug experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 
a variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612. 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on all 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of referénces. 
Address No. 3618. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position 4s overseer carding 01 
spinning. Excellent worker, long expe- 
rience, good references. Address No. 
3615. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer. spinning 
North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. A:- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Long 
experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good §refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work. or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and‘ abil- 
ity. Address No. 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
carding and spinning. Long experience 
as overseer and superintendent, Ad- 
dress No. 3596. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill... Fine references, Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married, 
and can give good references from past 
an present employers. Address No. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to workin day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
pave excellent references. Address No. 

» 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but want to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be glad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good results. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 
eral offiee man. Textile college and 
. $. courses. References. Address 
No, 3621. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 


South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
mont Section. preferred. Address No. 
3622. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
averseer of weaving, white or colored, 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 36238. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trayv- 
eling salesman. Now employed, tut 
have good reasons for wishing to 
change. Fine references. Address No. 
3625. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or. second lund in Jarge 
mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come on short no- 
tice. Keferences show I can deliver the 
goods. Address No. 3624. 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
The Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ALBONE— 
Roessier & Haasilacher. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 
See Humidifiers. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 
Sirrine & Co., J. 
ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Compan 
AUTOMATIC FEED ‘FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
REGULATORS— 
Powers Co. 
BALL BEAR 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, inc. 
BALING PRESSE 
———-See Presses, Baling. 
BALLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Southern Textile reps Mill. 
BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN- 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B. & Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s, T. B. Sons Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Klipstein & Co., 
National Aniline a Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & WHassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BELTING CEMENT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED *@TEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
BOBBINS— 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 
BOXES— 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Whlits Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

CARD 
Ashworth Bro 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Compan 


CHAIN BELTS ANI ‘DRIVES— 
Link- Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 


CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
 MPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\Ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

. INDENSERS— 
4ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


CONES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Bullders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONVEYOR PIPE— 
J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Bradshaw- Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. — 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
. HH. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howie. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. J., @& Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co, 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., 8. S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS. AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell ne 
Whitin 
COTTON SOFT 
Arabol 
Bosson ane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON ASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina: Speciality 
Midland Chemical 
Masury Young Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Co. 
Laboratories. 


DOU 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Drinkin 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAI 

Morse Chain Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process no 
Klauder- 
Perkins, B. F. 
& Son 
olhurst Machine 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pone de Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
4. 
ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., Inc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link- Beit 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


‘Fountain Co. 


Co. 
one, 


inc. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLI 


Link-Beit Comp 
ELEVATOR, REVO VING PORTABLE— 
— —See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and ohne Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor & Well Co. 
FANS— 


Perkins, B. F., & Son 

——See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

ANS— 


Perkins, B . & Son. 

See Electric; also Ventilator. 

FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 

FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Finishing. 

FLAT WALL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co... 

Midland Chemica! Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL- 


Southern & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fliyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse 
GEARING, SILEN FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Budd Grate Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Company. 
N.Y. & N. J. Co. 
Swan & Finch 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRI ARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company. 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Brinton, H., Co 
Hemphill Company, 
Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle Company. 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chaunce 
KNIT GOODS, FINI Hine MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


LOOM 

Stafford Co., The. 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Jennings Mfg. Co. 

North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANT 

Borne, & Co. 


Youn 
Co. 


& Flach oO. 
LUG STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

A. M. Law & Co, 
MILL. CONSTRUCTION— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MOTORS— 

Roy, B. S., & Sons Co, 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Work 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Tripod Paint Co, 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, EL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 


& Si 
PERBORATE SODA— 


& Hasslacher Chem'cal!l Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Garland Mf Co. 
PICKER STI KS— 
Garland Mf 


Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMI SION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 3 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain eS 
Wood’s, T. B., Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. ‘ 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
———-See Transmission [fAachinery, 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
(Boller Feed; also ) 
Altis- Chalmers 
Pump & ell Co. 
QUIL RS—- 


Universal Windin 

Whitin Machine orks. 
QUILL CLEANERS— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
Traveler Co. 
U. §. Rin raveler Co. 

RING SPIN ING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Fuse Mfg. Co. 
| ELEVATORS— 
| 
i! 
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ROOFING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— ~- 
Whitin Mach Works. 
Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
ee Sait C a 
Myles Sa ompany. 
SANITARY EQUIPM 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 
——S§ee Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— : 
Lupton’ s, David, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINE S— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chémical Co 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK— 
J. N. MeCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons. Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. $. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charlies R 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co.. 
Drake Corporation. 
E. F. Drew & Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury-Young Company. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co. 

ane 


Co. 


Besson & 
Jacques Wolf & Co. — 
etz, H. A., Cb., inc. 


Seydel Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— ‘ 
R. 0. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
McCausland, J. N., & Co. 

APS— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Poland Soap Works, 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 
See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. \ 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
‘Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
pe Spoo' & Mfg. Co. 
U. &. Bobbin & shuttle Co. 
Jordan Mfg 
See Bebbine, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TRUCKS 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AN — 
ECIALTIES 


American Textile Bandin 
TEXTILE MACHINERY §& 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


THERMOMETERS— 


Powers Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporat | 
TESTING A PARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting ‘Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
TRANSMISSION RY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf Co. 
East Jersey Pipe 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. 
TOOL ¢ CABINETS» AND STANDS, 


David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 

G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
(AUTOMOBILE)— 

Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 

Southern 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 


VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 


American Moistening Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, — P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
WIiINDOWS— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc, 
Southern Engineering Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FAsRICS” 


2525 N. Second St, 


Philadelp hia, Pa, 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING C° 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short ‘Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— — 
AMERICAN? TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc 


Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be giad of an epportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


Transmission Lines 
105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett’s Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 


é 
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pein 

Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 3 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 


Atlanta Brush Co., 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
J. L. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, N. C. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 South St., New 


York. 
Hi., Inc., 105 Kinney Bldg., 


Atianta, Ga. 
88 Ames Bidg., 


Bouligny, R. 
Charlotte, N. C 


Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg. C. 
Rosraon & Atlantic. Mass. 
Bradshaw- pee rson Cotton Co., Greens- 
boro, N. 
Brinton, H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Budd Grate Co., 2011 E. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
7 
Carrier Engineering New York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, Mm, Ci 

& Cn., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 


Mhicago Fuse Mfg Co.. Chicago. Il. 

Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, S.C. 

©ocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
nia, N. C. 

ae Bros. Machine Co., 


Gasto- 
Pawtucket, 


Corn Sroducte Refining Co., New York. 

Aourtney Co... Dana S.. Chicopee. Mass. 

Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 
8. C. 


Davidson. J. L. & Co., 2525 N. Second 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dixon tLubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
| 

Domo, F. J. & Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York 


ork. 
Draper. BE. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
N.C 

Praver Corporation Hopedale Mass 
E. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 

Boston. Mass. 
Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
BH. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
Mblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Past Jersey Pine (Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons Loom Harness. Co., 
Mass. 

Bureka Iron Works, 


Lawrence, 


Lincolnton 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 
FPranktin Process (on. Providence RI. 


Franklin Needle Co.; Franklin, N. H.: 


¢ 


Kingsport, 


Grant Leather. Corporation, 

Tenn. 
Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia. N. 
Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfe. Co., 010 Lin- 


coln Buld., Philadelhpai, Pa. 
Garland Mfe Sacro. Ma. 
Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


State Co., 


Grinnell Co., Providence, R. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co:, L incolnton, 


Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Hepworth, John W. & Co., 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


Huntingiua & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 


Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville Cc, 
Jennings, A. T. & 'Co., 88 Broad St. New 


York. 
Johnson & Howie, Monroe, N. C. ae 
Mfg. o., Monticello, Ga. 


Jordan 
Kaumagraph Co.; 209 W. 388th St., 
York 
Keever Starch Co., 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine 
pany, Jenkintown. Pa. 
Klipstein & Co., A., New York. 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., 
N.C 


New 


Greenville, S. C. 
Com- 


Charlotte, 


Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 


Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, La. 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New Work. 
McCausland. J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BE. lh. & Co.; 24 Stone BSt., New 
or 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, ase. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Mauney. Steel Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard. Maas. 

Metz & Co,, H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
Vork 


oe Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 


Oowa. 
Morehead Mfe. Co., 


Detroit. Mich. 
Morse Chain Co., ; 


Ithaea, N. 


North Charlotte, 


Ring Trave ler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- | 
way. New York. 


Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., 
York. 

Odell Mill Supply Co., 


New 


Greensboro, N. C. 
. H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Linkroum & Co., 52 Leonard 8t., 


New York. 
Parks-Cramer Co... Fiftchbure, Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central 
Falls, R.. 1. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 
tanbure, 8. C. 
Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 
Puro-Sanitarv Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 
Rice. Dobby Chain Co.. Millbury, Mass. 
Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass 
Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


‘Southern Engineering 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
baco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 

S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, S. C. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C, 
er a Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, 


Stew art Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C, 
Co., Charlotte, 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, i. 
Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass. 


Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 

Standard Electric Co., Richmond, Va. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. Richmond, Ve. 

Steel Heddle Mfz. Co Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New York City. 

is 4 Finch Co., 622 Fifth Ave., New 
-York, 


Tanner & Jones, Charlotte; N. C. 
Terrell Machine Co:, Charlotte, C. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Thomes Grate Bar Co., Rirmingham, Ala. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. 


Fire Without Having 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 
Tripod Paint Co bedi N. Broad S8t., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Tinited Chemical] Products Corp., York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Bddy 8t., 


Providence, R. IL, 

Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 


Universal Winding Co., 
Vogel Ce.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, 
Ward-Davidson Co., 2525 N. Second 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
— T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 
Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St., New York. 


hike, Machine Works, Whitinsville, 


Ma 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 
Williams, Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wm. & York Wilson Charlotte, 
H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N. Cc. 
Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 57 Hddy St., 
Providence, R. LI. 


A Cleaning Period Os 


For Use with Either Naturel, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturere of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J a 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
““"DOUBLE FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


| 240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED ! 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


Direct 
Sulphur | 
Chrome 


Basic 
Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Softeners Oils Finishes | 
~Unitrep CaemicaL Propucts 


Dyes 


| 
| 
For | 
Plushes and Velvets | 
| 


9? 


“It gives an oily sheen 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


| 
| 
Established 1874 
| 


CoRPORATION 


80 South Street, NEW YORK Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


BOSTON . York & Colgate Sts. 


Southern Off ce, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


| REPRESENTATIVES: 
: R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 


the most ity vased on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joimt’’ 
reliable construction, the very highest grade of material and 
source of heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
supply of ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
the best textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
Oak Tanned line and backed by the long standing reparation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 
Belting DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
made in The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
this United Write for Booklets 
States | _ Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
is the FACTS wit! Surprise You 
chief aim 

Morse Chain Co. 
Company Ithaca, N. Y. 


Baltimore Belting Company 
Factory southern Branch 
Baltimore, Md. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


We Carry a Complete Stock of All Size Beltmg at 
Our Southern Branch. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadeiphia Montrea! 

oston ouls 
Mew York San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 


| | 
| 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibility of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
bysome of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD 
| WEAVING MAC HINER Y 
READVitk MASS. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD.  - J. H. MAYES 502 COLT BLDG. 


MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. 


AN 


CRA 


j 
fi 


on any drive in your mill. 


f Compare it with any Belt 
you have ever used. 


“Then you will know ave 
SLIP-NOT users are en- 
—thusiastic. 

You will find SLIP-NOT conforms to 


your idea of a real Leather Belt. 


MADE BY 


Grant Leather Corporation 
KINGSPORT, TENN 
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